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WITH EACH INSTALLATION OF 
“Union” C. T. C. 


erating Efficiency 
Is Increased 


AREFULLY compiled records showed that for the first month of 

operation with “Union” C.T.C. on a 112 mile division of a large 
railroad, there were 318 meeting points, 98 of which were non-stop 
meets. In the performance of these 318 meets, there were 440 stops 
eliminated! For the same month, freight trains were advanced a total 
of 56 hours, 20 minutes. This is the time-saving effected over the 
previous train order method of operation. One of the dispatchers says 
of this installaticn: “The dispatcher has a line-up of cars to be set 
out or picked up at industrial sidings and opens and closes the con- 
trolled switches, which avoids stops and saves time. There is little 
doubt but what, if the records were kept for the months that followed, 
the performance would be even more satisfactory. No doubt a great 
amount of damage to equipment is avoided, fuel saved and overtime 
to train and enginemen materially decreased because of stops avoid- 
ed and time saved by the dispatcher being able to handle switches.”’ 


You owe it to yourself and your railroad to investigate the 
efficiency and money-saving possibilities of ‘‘Union’’ C.T.C. 
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How Organized Business 
“Helps” the Railroads 


Elsewhere in this issue appears a communication from 
Colonel A. B. Barber, manager of the transportation 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in which he upbraids us for our criticism of the 
Chamber’s inconsistency and hypocrisy in dealing with 
the railroad situation. The burden of his apologia is 
that “differences of opinion as to facts and proper 
policy are still so great as to call for further investiga- 
tion and hearings on proposals for such radical changes 
in national transportation policy as you evidently have 
in mind.” 

That is no answer to our criticism, but merely a 
statement of the reason for what we criticize—namely, 
that the Chamber refuses to favor for the railroads the 
same kind of treatment it and other business organiza- 
tions demand for other industries. What are the “facts 
and proper policy” about which Colonel Barber says 
“differences of opinion” exist? 


“Differences of Opinion” About What Policies? 


First, as to policy. There are no “differences of opin- 
ion” among business men as to whether business should 
be conducted by private enterprise rather than by gov- 
ernment. And there has been no more felicitous state- 
ment of the conditions under which private enterprise 
should be allowed to be carried on than that appear- 
ing in the “Study of Depressions” issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Among its ob- 
servations—which we have quoted before—on condi- 
tions which have prevailed in periods of prosperity are 
the following : 


(1) Absence of governmental activity which prevents the 
effective functioning of private enterprise. (2) Government 
Tegulation limited to promotion of fair competition and equal 
opportunity in the field of competitive enterprise. 


And among the conditions this Association declares 
Tequisite to prosperity are— 


(1) Recognition that private business cannot compete on 
equal terms with government-subsidized industry, and that the 
undertaking of such competition by government discourages 
Private industry, diminishes employment, and thus tends to pre- 
vent sustained prosperity. 


(2) Where government engages in business activity all as- 
Pects of value should be fully considered at all times, with all 
elements of total cost properly calculated and allocated, in- 
cluding capital charges, taxes, and other costs which private 


industry would have had to pay, and with such costs publicly 
reported. 

(3) Restriction of government expenditures, including fed- 
eral, state and local, within government income, and mainte- 


nance of reasonable relation between government income and 
national income. 

Does Colonel Barber mean that the business men 
represented by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States have differences of opinion with the business men 
represented by the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers regarding the policies advocated in this study of the 
National Association of Manufacturers? If such dif- 
ferences exist, the information would be interesting 
news to the American public, because it would show, 
contrary to all the claims of business leaders, that there 
are wide differences among business men regarding the 
economic policies of the New Deal. 


What “Differences of Opinion” About the “Facts”? 


We do not believe there are any such differences 
among business men regarding these policies; and, as 
we have heretofore demonstrated, they are all the pol- 
icies necessary to give the railroads a competitive square 
deal, and nobody connected with the railroad industry 
is asking anything which is inconsistent with them. 
When he says there are. “differences of opinion” among 
business men on “proper policy” regarding the railroads, 
Colonel Barber necessarily means that business men 
represented by the Chamber refuse to concede to the 
railroads the same policies which they demand in their 
own behalf. But that was precisely the substance of 
our criticism to which Colonel Barber takes exception. 

Colonel Barber says that opinion among business men 
differs, not only as to “proper policy,” but as to “facts”’ 
as well. But the only important fact regarding the 
transport competitive situation about which there can 
possibly be any difference of opinion is as to the extent 
to which highway carriers are subsidized. One objec- 
tive study (in Illinois) of these subsidies reached the 
conclusion that $1,000 a year is being contributed by the 
taxpayers to the cost of operation of the average heavy- 
duty truck. Some analysts would set this figure lower, 
others higher. But, anyhow, there is honest question 
of fact here, which can only be resolved by making a 
serious study of highway costs in each state. This, 
however, is what the railroads have asked ; so even here 
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there is no possibility of a legitimate difference of 
opinion. 


Radical Politicians Fairer than Organized Business 


We do not include among the “facts” about which 
there may exist reasonable disagreement the obviously 
dishonest claim made in behalf of the trucking industry 
in competition with the railroads that it pays 417 mil- 
lion dollars annually in taxes and employs 3%4 million 
men. It would be an insult to the intelligence of the 
business community to assume it would give any weight 
to such figures, which include 4,000,000 farm and city 
delivery trucks not competing with the railroads at all. 
If any taxpaying business man hasn’t brains enough to 
distinguish between the fictitious so-called “taxes” paid 
by trucks and the genuine taxes paid by railroads, he 
is too simple-minded for his views regarding his own 
and the public interest to be entitled to any weight. 

After serving twenty-eight years on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Dr. B. H. Meyer declared with 
all the emphasis he could, in his address on May 22 
before the Western Railway Club, that “equality in 
competition” is “United States transportation problem 
No. 1,” and that all other factors of the problem are 
“distinctly secondary.”’ And it was this “transportation 
problem No. 1” that the U. S. Chamber chose deliber- 
ately to ignore. Why? Granting the possibility of 
legitimate differences of opinion as to the extent of the 
subsidy to highway carriers, what other “fact’’ is there 
about the competitive transportation situation on which 
business men cannot agree and regarding which “fur- 
ther investigation and hearings’ are needed? There 
is not one. Certainly there can be no difference of 
opinion as to whether water carriers are heavily sub- 
sidized—because waterways cost money and waterway 
users do not pay a red cent for their use. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska has fought the railroads 


with vehemence and even hatred throughout his polit- - 


ical life. Yet, when the Wheeler-Truman “key” trans- 
portation bill (calling for the regulation of water car- 
riers) was being debated in the Senate last week Sena- 
tor Norris said: “Conscientiously I cannot defend a re- 
fusal to regulate transportation on the rivers so long 
as I insist on the regulation of transportation that com- 
petes with them, even though my prejudice might be all 
the other way because of the experience we have gone 
through in the recent past.” 


“A Form of Communism,” says Gen. Hugh Johnson 


Colonel Barber says, “I am sure you recognize that 
it (the Chamber of Commerce) has always consistently 
worked for the improvement of the railroad situation.” 
We do not recognize or concede any such thing. We 
recall that only a few years ago the then president of 
the Ckamber, who happened to be from New England, 
advocated the St. Lawrence waterway because he 
claimed it would benefit New England, regardless of 
its effects on the rest of the country and on the rail- 
roads. We also recall that more recently the Chamber 
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failed to get a referendum vote in favor of repeal of th: 
long-and-short-haul clause. 

And what bland sophistry Colonel Barber’s state 
ment is, in view of the Chamber’s refusal just a few 
weeks ago to take any cognizance whatever of the eco- 
nomically indefensible subsidization of railway rivals- 
which is known and recognized by every intelligent per- 
son in the United States who makes any pretense of 
observing economic developments. General Hugh S. 
Johnson in his syndicated newspaper column on May 26 
declared without reservation: “In the case of railroads, 
those who use the facilities pay the cost of the service. 
In the case of their waterway and automotive compe- 
tition, the whole public pays a part of it. Jt is a form 
of Communism. It is another assault on the profit and 
capitalist system.” 

Yes, it is a form of Communism—but one which does 
not alarm the dominant leadership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, because it is one in 
which certain Big Businesses play the role of com- 
missars and get all the proceeds. Even Senator Wheeler, 
a left-winger and for years a railroad baiter and advo- 
cate of government ownership, has at last been moved 
in defense of the public interest to advocate legislation 
to remove some of the unfair competitive handicaps 
which have sapped the vitality of the railroads. The 
“key” bill which he and Senator Truman sponsored for 
this purpose passed the Senate last week, with Admin- 
istration approval, by a vote of 70 to 6. 


Justice for Railroads—but Not from Business 


So there is the prospect that this vital industry, be- 
leaguered on all sides by discriminatory treatment (rec- 
ognized as such by everybody but spokesmen for or- 
ganized business), may now hope for some measure of 
justice. Because of the stalwart demands of high-prin- 
cipled business men? Not a bit of it. Justice is begin- 
ning to dawn in transportation, not because of business 
leadership, but in spite of it. The restorers of justice 
to the railroad industry are the despised “politicians,” 
and in particular the radical politicians — men like 
Senator Wheeler; yes, and even Senator Norris and 
the New Dealers. Men who have fought Big Business, 
and the railroads in particular, all their lives, are 
now helping to put the railroads on their feet. Their 
situation is so deplorable, the injustice to them so rank, 
the danger to the country so great, that even life-long 
railroad enemies in public life are moved to lend them 
a hand. 

And where have been the gentlemen who dominate 
urganized business opinion while constructive steps were 
being taken to relieve the national crisis in transporta- 
tion? They have been busy running their barges on 
the rivers and their trucks on the highways—taking an 
undertaker’s profit from the starvation of the railroad 
industry, while successfully opposing any declaration by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of even 
any sound principles for government transportation 
policies. 
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It is not “differences of opinion” over “facts and a 
proper policy” which have been holding spokesmen of 
organized business back from taking a constructive 
stand on the transportation question. Business leaders 
everywhere know and have publicly proclaimed the 
policies which are necessary for the preservation and 
health of private industry. And there cannot possibly 
exist any honest disagreement among them as to 
whether these policies are being applied to transporta- 
tion. There has never been a public question, except 
perhaps prohibition, which has ever had such thorough 
and prolonged factual investigation and so much pub- 
licity as this one. If business men don’t know the es- 
sential facts about it now, it is dead certain they will 
refuse to learn anything from the “further investigation 
and hearings” which Colonel Barber suggests. 


Business Invites Criticism and Derision of Itself 


It is not further investigation of transportation that 
business leaders require to enable them to make up their 
minds to a sound public policy toward it; it is soul- 
searching investigation of themselves. Moral as well as 
economic principles have been violated in singling out 
the railroads for arbitrary and discriminatory handi- 
caps—and business spokesmen must recognize this vio- 
lation, whether they admit it or not. Meantime, their 
transparent hypocrisy is bringing upon them a growing 
tide of criticism and derision—which threatens to dis- 
credit their efforts to secure from the politicians a 
square deal for themselves. 

The inconsistency of chamber of commerce people 
who demand government economy in general, but 
plenty of spending on their local mud-gullies, was dealt 
with frankly, but with friendliness, by Senator Pat Har- 
rison in his speech which we quoted in these pages last 
week. It was again given an airing—but this time in 
derision—by President Roosevelt in his radio address 
last week. Other friends of business besides ourselves 
are showing the same concern over the low state of 
business consistency and morals that we have expressed. 
In its May 13 issue the Commercial & Financial Chron- 
ical said editorially: “Our regret is that business men 
by and large . . . do not appear able to bring them- 
selves to the point of consistently demanding similar 


action at every point no matter who the apparent 
beneficiary will be.” 


“Grab While the Grabbing Is Good” 


There are many business men who are public-spirited, 
intelligent and consistent in their economic policies, but 
it is a sad fact that such men often do not dominate 
the actual policies of business—-nor, as regards trans- 
portation, even the officially-proclaimed policies of na- 
tional business organizations. “Grab while the grabbing 
is good. Pour out pious platitudes to scold our 
enemies; but don’t be so impractical as to let these 
ethical and economic principles cramp our own style. 
Denounce radicalism and Communism; but be good 
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Communists when we can be the benefiting commis- 
sars.” These are the true principles of the Babbitts of 
business. If they think they can sell a bill of goods 
like that to the American people, let them go to it. 
Apparently the railroads can get fairer treatment from 
the New Dealers and other left-wingers than from the 
crowd dominating the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; and that is certainly some commentary 
on a crowd unctuously claiming to be dedicated to sav- 
ing and rehabilitating the “American system of private 
enterprise.” 


The General Manager 
and Shop Tools 


Railway mechanical departments, including shops 
and shop tools, are all too frequently looked on simply 
as an unavoidable item of expense which should be 
kept to a minimum, curtailed whenever carloadings di- 
minish and increased only in response to the most 
urgent necessity when earnings improve. If any evi- 
dence were necessary to establish the truth of this gen- 
eral statement it would be afforded by the frequent and 
wide fluctuations in employment which constitute one of 
the most demoralizing single forces in this department, 
causing premature aging of many supervisors from the 
superintendent of motive power down and proving a 
great source of inefficiency and subsequent expense. 

The idea is by no means new, but if some way could 
only be devised to tell mechanical department heads, 
even six months in advance, what minimum force they 
could count on using throughout that period, they would 
be in a position to organize car and locomotive mainte- 
nance work on a more orderly basis, so that minimum 
requirements would be met at substantially less cost, 
both unit and aggregate, than is now possible. The 
human element is admittedly paramount as affecting 
both the quantity and quality of shop output, and the 
mere rumor of a pending lay-off strikes a hard blow at 
shop morale, which the local supervision finds it im- 
possible to sustain. When shops close, the most able 
and aggressive of the men dismissed get employment 
elsewhere and are lost to railroad service. Those who 
return when the shops reopen require a certain lengtl 
of time to get into the swing of things, and some of 
them must be instructed and broken in on new jobs, 
which takes more time and is an added burden on 
supervision. 

In by far the majority of instances, railway general 
managers, or operating vice-presidents, come up through 
the operating side and are hence more familiar with 
roadway conditions and equipment than with mechan- 
ical maintenance facilities. Why should these officers 
be interested in such details as shops and shop tools? 
For two very good and sufficient reasons! In the first 
place, a dollar saved in the mechanical department has 
just as favorable an effect on net income as a dollar 
earned by the operating department, and reduction of 
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forces is by no means the only, and frequently not the 
best, means of reducing mechanical-department expense. 
Then the reliable performance of expensive modern roll- 
ing stock and the length of time it must be held out of 
service for repairs are very definitely related to the kind 
of tools and maintenance methods provided at all major 
shops, terminals and repair yards. 


New Tools Often Pay High Percentage Return 


It is highly desirable for the operating head of a rail- 
road to be interested in these things and, in fact, he 
cannot afford not to be. Modern machine tools save 
all the way from 20 to 200 per cent per annum on the 
investment, dependent upon the type of tool, and up- 
to-date welding equipment is said to pay for itself, 
on the average, three times in a year. Are such re- 
turns not worthy of being considered in any attempt to 
bolster railway net earnings, just as much and possibly 
more than new motive power and new cars which are 
highly valued, and praised in proportion, when they 
bring a return of 50 per cent on the investment ? 

Purchases of machine tools and shop equipment in 
1938 declined in proportion to other railway purchases 
during the year, and, while presenting quite an. im- 
pressive total in the aggregate, they were by no means 
adequate to offset retirements which were made, or 
should have been made, due to obsolescence. Boring, 
milling, drilling, grinding and welding machines pre- 
dominated in the purchases, but one significant factor 
was the considerable number of wheel lathes, journal- 
turning lathes and quartering machines, doubtless in- 
stalled to permit properly conditioning wheels and axles 
for satisfactory performance in high-speed freight and 
passenger service. The continued emphasis on the im- 
portance of this work is shown by the fact that one 
western road has purchased within the past two weeks 
two additional modern wheel lathes, and another car- 
rier in the Middle West has recently installed a new 
type of machine for testing the dynamic balance of car 
wheels used under lightweight high-speed trains. Other 
inspection and testing devices, in many cases adapted 
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from industrial-plant practice, are now being tried and 
doubtless will be increasingly used to assure the con- 
tinued safety of railroad operation at high speeds. 


Getting the Most Out of Older Machines 


Aside from the installation of new machinery and 
tools, much can be done to reduce shop costs by check- 
ing the inventory of older tools and making sure that 
they are being operated as efficiently as possible. A tur- 
ret lathe manufacturer, for example, completed a survey 
not long ago which showed that only about one-third 
of the turret lathes of this make in service today are 
provided with the essential features of more modern 
machines with regard to speed, ability to take heavy 
cuts and maintain accuracy. Since all of the older 
equipment cannot be replaced at once, the question con- 
fronting shop managements is how to get the most out 
of machines which must be continued in operation. 

One way which is usually sure to increase produc- 
tion at least 10 per cent is to run the machine tool 
equipment at proper speeds and feeds, which can be 
done by finding out from the manufacturers what the 
respective machines will stand and seeing that they are 
operated at or near that point. Another desirable step 
is to transfer production work to the more modern 
machines in the shop rather than spread it about among 
several relatively inefficient tools. And _ still another 
important point is the provision, at relatively small 
expense, of necessary modern small tools and holding 
jigs which save set-up time, improve accuracy and con- 
tribute surprisingly to increased production. 

The detail methods of securing maximum results 
from machine tools and shop equipment are, of course, 
definitely a mechanical-department responsibility, but 
some general managers and operating vice-presidents 
take time from their exacting duties to visit the shops 
once in a while, display a personal interest in what 
goes on there and get a first-hand view of the needs 
and possibilities. It would seem to be time well spent 
by any higher officer responsible for railway operating 
results. 





“The grave emergency in which Britain finds 
herself today only serves to emphasize the vital im- 
portance of a transport system which avoids over- 
lapping and waste. 

“Tt is of the highest importance to the nation that 
the whole of its resources, every penny of its 
capital, and the work of every one of its citizens, 
should be directed toward securing the maximum 
of efficient production. 

“So long as the transport system remains in a 
disordered condition, millions of pounds and the 
work of thousands of men are not being used to 


secure such traffic as it ts economically best adapted to handle. 





Britain Forswears Transport Waste 


—From the report of Britain’s Transport Advisory Council in which transport, industry and labor representatives join unanimously in 
urging an end to railway rate regulation, so that, under a system of competition and mutual agreement, each form of transport may 


the best advantage of the state. It is vital that 
there should be in such times a thoroughly efficient 
and co-ordinated system ready to meet whatever 
demands may be made on it, be it the evacuation 
of women and children from threatened areas, the 
distribution of food, the movement of troops or the 
transport of munitions. 

“The position in which the railways have found 
themselves in recent years is such that it is fast 
becoming impossible for them to continue to pro- 
vide the service which the interests of the nation 
demand from them.” 
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World's Fair Track Exhibits 


Fifty modern units comprising 7 locomotives, 24 passenger cars and 
19 freight cars offer visitors unusual show — New 6-4-4-6 loco- 
motive and British train attract attention 








Directory of Exhibits on the Tracks 


Track 1 


London, Midland & Scottish train, “Coronation Scot’. (Loco- 
motive and eight passenger cars.) 
New York Central mail car No. 4868. 


Track 2 


Italian State Railways 
Three-car electric train—express service. 
Two-car electric train—local service. 
Gasoline-engine-powered rail car. 
Road-rail freight-car transport truck 


Track 3 


New York Central class J3a (4-6-4 type) locomotive, No. 5453. 

N. & W. articulated passenger locomotive, No. 1206. 

General American Transportation Corporation all-welded 
box car, No. 1940. 

General American Transportation Corporation 10,000-gal. 
tank car, No. 1940. 

Erie automobile car, No. 96999, with auto loading racks 

N. & W. 55-ton hopper car, No. 38288. 

D. & H. all-welded hopper car No. 4651. 


Track 4 


P. R. R. class Mla (4-8-2 type) locomotive, No. 6759. 
D. L. & W. 70-ton cement car, No. 1939. 
Lackawanna refrigerator car, No. LRX1939. 

Bangor & Aroostook box car, No. 4566. 

Nickel Plate box car, No. 87066. 

C. & O. gondola, No. 44724. 

Lehigh Valley caboose, No. 95065. 


Track 5 


P.R.R. electric locomotive, Class GG1, No. 4888 
P.R.R. stock car, No. 134124. 

P. R. R. hopper car, No. 676314. 

P.R. R. depressed-well flat car, No. 470090. 
P.R.R. flat car, No. 470200. 

P.R.R. flat car, No. 474415. 


Track 6 
B.& O. passenger locomotive “George H. Emerson”, (4-4-4-4 
type), No. 5600. 
B. & O. covered-wagon box car, No. 380164. 
B. & O. cement car, No. 630200. 
B. & O. caboose, No. C-2502. 


Track A 


Pullman Company 
Light-weight room-observation sleeping car 
Light-weight Roomette sleeping car 
Light-weight duplex bedroom car. 
Standard section room sleeping car. 
Tourist section sleeping car. 


Track B 
P.R.R. horse express car, No. 5824. 
New Haven coach, No. 8501. 


Track C 


P.R.R. coach 4014. 
New York Central diner-lounge car, No. 535. 








ISITORS who make the trip from the heart of 

New York City to the New York World’s Fair 

by way of the Long Island Railroad are greeted 
first by a view of the railroad exhibit in the northwest 
corner of the fair grounds and, as the train approaches 
the World’s Fair Long Island station, it runs directly 
alongside of the track exhibit location, upon which have 
been placed over 50 units of modern railway motive 
power, passenger cars and freight equipment. This group 
is but a part of the entire railroad exhibit which is being 
described in other articles comprising this series. The 
present article deals only with those things which com- 
prise the track exhibit proper. 


Large Locomotive Under Steam 


As one approaches the railroad building from the Long 
Island station area, the visitor may make a choice as to 
whether he sees the historical and other exhibits within 
the railroad building, or starts first on the outside track 
exhibit. Should the latter course be chosen, the first 
thing that attracts attention is the new 6-4-4-6 “Ameri- 
can Railroads” passenger locomotive. This locomotive, 
which is the exhibit of the World’s Fair Committee, 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference, was designed and built 
by the Pennsylvania and on that road is known as Class 
S-1. At the fair it is mounted on a “test stand” with 
rollers under each pair of wheels. Those under the 
driving wheels are connected with an electric generator, 
the current from which drives motors connected to the 
rollers under the engine-truck, trailing-truck, and tender- 
truck wheels, so that all wheels under the locomotive ro- 
tate whenever the driving wheels are in motion. 

The locomotive itself is designed for high-speed pas- 
senger service and has 84-in. drivers operated by two 
pairs of cylinders, each of which is connected to two pairs 
of coupled wheels. With a combined heating surface of 
7,746 sq. ft., it is estimated that it will have an indicated 
horsepower of 6,500. The streamstyling is similar in 
general character to that which was first employed on 
the Pennsylvania Pacific type locomotive No. 3768. A 
detailed description of the Class S-1 locomotive will ap- 
pear in the June 24 issue of the Railway Age. 


The Budd Exhibit 


After one has satisfied his interest in this locomotive, 
running under steam, and turns to the other displays, he 
passes directly into the extensive exhibit of the Edw. G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co., where, to those interested in 
railroad facilities, he sees a new design of lightweight 
passenger car truck with disc-type brakes ; a demonstra- 
tion of the Budd Shotweld process; a group of granite 
blocks suspended to show the strength of various ma- 
terials and truss construction compared with those used 
in Budd lightweight car construction ; a longitudinal and 
cross section of part of a Budd Shotwelded coach show- 
ing the manner in which the shapes are formed from 
the rolled strip stock. 

Out in the yard is a Budd-built Pennsylvania light- 
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In the Three Pictures 
Above the One at the Top 
Shows a Section of a Shot- 
weld Coach in the Budd 
Exhibit and the Manner in 
Which the Shapes are 
Formed: a Completed 
Coach, for the Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Center, and 
in the Lower Picture a 
Group of the Freight Cars 
on the Tracks 


At the Top, Right, is the Line of 
Italian State Railways Equipment, 
Consisting of a Three and Two-Car 
Electric Train, a Rail Car and High- 
way Unit. The Other view, Above. is 
the Entrance to the Pullman Train and, 
Below, the Interior of the Observa- 
tion End of the First Car in the Train 
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Above is Another View of Some of the Freight 
Car Equipment to be Seen Among the Exhibits. 
In the Immediate Foreground is an Automobile 
Car with New Sedans on the Loading Racks 
and a 10,000-Gallon Tank Car for Handling a 
Variety of Liquid Products. At the Right the Top 
Picture is the New York Central Hudson Type 
Passenger Locomotive: the Center Picture is 
the new “American Railroads” 6-4-4-6 type 
Locomotive Running Under its Own Steam on 
a Test Stand. In the Lower Picture a Penn- 
sylvania GGl Electric Locomotive is Shown 
in the Foreground and the Baltimore & Ohio 
“George H. Emerson” at the Right 


At the Left and Directly Below 
are Two General Views of the 
World's Fair Track Exhibits. 
The Lower Picture Shows the 
Entire Area with the Equip- 
ment on Tracks 1 to 6 in the 
Foreground and the Passen- 
ger Cars on Tracks A, B and 
C in the Background at the 
Left. The British Train “Coro- 
nation Scot’ and the Head 
End of the Italian State Rail- 
ways Exhibit are Shown in 
the Picture at the Left 
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weight coach, No. 4014. This is one of an order of 12 
coaches now being built for the Pennsylvania by Budd. 
It has a coupled length of 84 ft. 8 in. and a width inside 
of 9 ft. 3% in. The seating capacity is 70 persons, in- 
cluding 4 in the women’s lounge. The interior of the 
car has ceilings of aluminum sheets and side pier panels 
of metal bonded to a backing of tempered Presdwood. 
The partitions are of aluminum sheets and particular 
attention has been paid to a reduction of fire hazard. The 
color scheme for the interior of the coach compartments 
is as follows: Lounge partitions, dark blue gray; ceil- 
ing air grille, alumilite; bag rack moldings, peach; side 
wall and pier panels, light blue gray; wainscoting, seal 
brown and window frames, waxed wood. In the women’s 
lounge the side walls are of red gray, while the ceiling 
is coral pink. In the aisle leading to the women’s lounge 
the ceiling is of peach with side wall of dark blue gray. 
The end doors are deep red inside and tuscan red out- 
side. This coach is equipped with dehydrated double 
glazed windows. The seats are of the rotating and re- 
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Wide paved passageways on either side of the 500 ft, 
length of track afford an opportunity to view the ex- 
terior of the cars. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY'S TRAIN 


The five cars are, in order, the room-lounge observa- 
tion car, Roomette car, duplex room car, standard open 
section car and tourist class sleeping car. 

In the room-observation sleeping car, the first which 
the visitor passes through, harmony of color and decora- 
tion make a distinct impression as one sees the observa- 
tion end of the car and glimpses the charmingly informal 
arrangement of the two lounge sections beyond. The 
walls are finished in carefully matched figured red gum 
and the ceiling in a delicate ivory. The floor is covered 
with a two-tone brown carpet. The window drapes are 
of the same hue but with stripes and venetian blinds of 
special design and construction carry out the color con- 
trast. The upholstery shows similar taste, the sofas be- 











Principal Weights and Dimensions of Freight Cars Among the Track Exhibits 


Load 
Limit 
cu. ft. Ib. 
3,713 132,200 


Capacity 
Car -————— 
Type No. Ib. 


1940 100,000 


Lt. Wt. In- 
Railroad Ib. 
Genl. Amer. Box 


36,800 
47,200 


54,200 
41,000 


40-6 


Genl. Amer. Tank 1940 10,000* 


96999 
38288 


Auto 
Hopper 


Erie 
“N. & W. 


100,000 
110,000 


3,847 
1,998 


114,900 
128,000 


Length 


side 


D. & H. 
D. L. & W. 


D. L. & W. 


B. A. R. 
Nickel Plate 


C. & O~ 
L. V. 


Hopper 
Cement 


Refrigerator 


Box 
Box 
Gondola 
Caboose 


4651 
1939 


1939 


4566 
87066 
44724 
95065 


80,000 
140,000 


80,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 


1,752 
1,860 


1,958 
3,128 


4,798 
1,980 


103,200 
158,000 


79,500 
120,100 


111,800 
126,700 


32,800 
51,500 


56,500 


48,900 
57,200 
42,300 
44,400 





Pr. R. 
, 
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Stock 
Hopper 
Well 


134124 
676314 
470090 


100,000 
140,000 
250,000 


375,000 


3,192 
2,547 


120,400 
158,600 
250,000 


397,600 


48,600 
51,400 
97,600 
104,400 


Flat 470200 


P.R.R. 


B. & O. Box 
B. & O. Cement 
B. & O. Caboose 


Flat 474415 140,000 158,400 51,600 


380164 
630200 
C-2502 


100,000 
134,000 


46,800 


* Capacity given in gallons. 


Width 


Out- In- 
side i 


9-55% 
9-9% 


10-5 
10-5 


Height 
AN 





a, 
Out- In- 
side side 


41-8%4 9-2 
36-814 


Out- 
side side 
10-0 14-61% 


Special Features 

Light-weight, welded, high 
tensile steel construction 

Welded underframe; spring 
snubbers built into trucks 

Automobile loading racks 

Body welding and riveting; 
I-beam body bolsters 

All-welded alloy-steel body 

Roof and hopper arrange- 
ment 

Hinged floor racks; hatch 
ventilation 

Frame skeleton 

High cubic capacity 


41-115% 
32-4 
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Insulated steel construction; 
cushion underframe 


Eight-hopper design 
Depressed well; welded con- 
struction 
High capacity; 
underframe; 
wheel trucks 
One-piece cast-steel 
frame 
Covered wagon design 
High capacity-weight ratio 
Bay windows; no cupola 


cast-steel 
four, four- 


under 








clining type with seats, backs and arm rests upholstered 
in cushion rubber. The lighting equipment in this car 
is the railroad standard. The air-conditioning system is 
the electro-mechanical type with current supplied by a 
20 kw. generator and mechanical drive. The trucks are 
double equalized, single bolster, swing-hanger type equip- 
ped with elliptical bolster springs, coiled equalizer 
springs, and shock absorbers to dampen lateral motion. 

Included also in the Budd exhibit are two highway 
units. 


The Track Exhibits 


The various yard track exhibits are in two groups 
along the north side of the railroad area. As one passes 
from the Budd exhibit to the tracks there are on the 
right hand, seven yard tracks; No. 1 being along the 
north boundary line. On the left are three tracks. The 
arrangement of the track layout in relation to the rest 
of the railroad exhibit is shown in a map appearing on 
page 905 of the May 27 issue of the Railway Age. 

The Pullman exhibit on Track A consists of five 
units. The approach to the exhibit is a colorful en- 
trance through which visitors pass to enter the train. 


ing finished in blue and the lounge chairs in red and cop- 
per striped material. A figured red gum writing desk 
and magazine table blend with the walls. 

The walls of the forward lounge section are in two- 
tone cork and the ceiling is in beige while the furniture 
is again in blues and reds. In this section are two card 
tables topped in tan Formica and inlays of red and blue. 
The two sections of the car are separated by panels of 
synthetic glass with a sandblasted pattern that takes on 
an amber hue from a base light panel. Indirect lighting 
is installed in coves of copper opalescent lacquer. From 
a completely equipped buffet, in Monel metal, light foods 
and beverages may be served. 

The latest Pullman type of room accommodations oc- 
cupy the forward end of the car. The drawing room in- 
cludes a transverse sofa which becomes a bed at night, 
a transverse upper berth and a longitudinal bed which 
folds into the partition. Like all the rooms shown on 
the Pullman train, this room is air-conditioned and has 
individual toilet facilities and regulation of light. The 
adjoining compartment also contains a transverse sola, 
convertible into a bed and a longitudinal upper berth, 15 
another example of obtaining additional space through 
design. Both of the rooms just described are decorated 
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with light blue ceilings, walls in light fawn, sofas up- 
holstered in blue and chairs with rust colored coverings. 
The two double bedrooms that occupy the head end of 
this car reverse this color scheme, the ceilings being 
light fawn, the walls light blue and the upholstery in rust 
tints. These bedrooms are separated by a folding wall 
permitting their use as individual units or as one large 
room suitable for business or family groups. A card 
table and chairs are available. 

The second car in the train is a Roomette car similar 
to those supplied in 1938 to the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania for the Twentieth Century Limited and the 
Blue Ribbon Fleet, respectively, and described in the 
Railway Age for June 18, 1938, page 1000. The up- 
holstery is in rust coloring, the walls blue green and the 
ceilings of a lighter tint. 

The third car contains 12 duplex rooms and five double 
bedrooms. The exterior of this car is finished in two 
shades of Tuscan red and gold horizontal striping is used 
above and below the windows. Two decorative schemes 
are used in the rooms, one having cream ceilings and 
walls in two shades of blue, upholstery in rust and win- 
dow shades in gray blue and gold and the other light 
ivory ceilings, walls in two shades of brown, -upholstery 
in brown and shades of cream and brown. The carpets 
are of brown twist. 

The fourth car, a standard open-section Pullman, con- 
tains 10 sections, 2 connecting double bedrooms in one 
compartment. The last car in:the train is a tourist class 
sleeper containing 16 sections. 


BRITISH AND ITALIAN TRAINS 


Keen interest is shown in the L. M. S. “Coronation 
Scot.” Here one has an excellent opportunity to study 
British railway passenger equipment appointments. 
Those who are interested in motive power will be im- 
pressed by the many features of the Scot’s locomotive 
that differ from American practice. 

The trip through the eight cars of the train is a suc- 
cession of surprises for here the builders have produced 
rare beauty with dignified simplicity. A seemingly end- 
less variety of wood finishes from the far corners of the 
Empire blend in an atmosphere of solid comfort. The 
arrangement of the compartment windows, the telephone 
facilities and the dining accommodations will be found 
of especial interest. 

The description of this train and locomotive appeared 
in Railway Age for April 1 and April 8, respectively. 

The Italian State Railways introduced variety into 
the Fair track show by sending over electric trains and 
a rail car. The three-car train is a 3,000-volt, direct- 
current articulated unit built by the Societa Italiana 
Ernesto Breda, Milan, for high-speed service between 
Milan and Naples where the schedule calls for 515 miles 
in8 hours. The train will operate at a maximum speed 
of 124m. p. h. It has seating accommodations for 100 
passengers, restaurant service (with dinners for 60 cents 
in American currency) and is air-conditioned. 

Next there is a two-car, 3,000-volt electric train for 
local service. As many as six of these cars are used at 
atime with multiple-unit control. The seating capacity 
1s 88 and the maximum speed, 87 m. p. h. 

The 56-passenger rail car has a maximum speed of 87 
m. p. h., and is driven by two six-cylinder Breda gasoline 
engines through mechanical transmission. 

Included also on Track 2 is an Italian State Railways 
truck for the road transport of railway cars. Designed 
for a load of 31 tons, the chassis consists of four axles 
on each of which are four small solid rubber tires. A 
four-wheel box car is carried on this truck which has 
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ramps to carry flanged wheels onto the truck platform. 
The truck is fitted with clamps. 


AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 


The American locomotives included among the ex- 
hibits are types now well known to railroad visitors. 
There is the streamlined New York Central Hudson type 
and the Norfolk & Western’s 4-6-6-4 type passenger 
locomotive, designed to haul heavy passenger trains over 
the Alleghenies, on Track 3. On Track 4 will be found 
a Pennsylvania 4-8-2 type passenger locomotive, while 
its electric companion, the GG1, is on Track 5. The B. 
& O. “George H. Emerson,” which attracted so much 
attention at Atlantic City in 1937, holds the lead position 
on Track 6. 

Articles describing these units have appeared in Rail- 
way Age, as follows: 


Railroad Class Type Issue Page 
New York Central J3a 4-6-4 April 2, 1938 597 
Norfolk & Western A 2-6-6-4 Sept. 26, 1936 435 
Pennsylvania Mla 4-8-2 June 23, 1930 1548 D 68 
Pennsylvania GGl1 Feb. 15, 1936 278 


Baltimore & Ohio N-1 4-4-4-4 June 16, 1937 1004 D 16 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT EQUIPMENT 


Aside from the Pullman train and the Budd-built 
Pennsylvania coach there are four passenger-car exhibits. 
These are located on Tracks B and C. The New York 
Central lounge-diner No. 535, is a car developed pri- 
marily for use on trains where full diner facilities are 
not required, or to supplement dining service provided in 
other cars and, at the same time, provide additional 
lounge space. The diner section of this car seats 22 and 
the lounge section 13. The interior treatment is in 
shades of brown and tan with off-white cream ceiling. 
The chairs have aluminum frames with green-blue leath- 
er upholstery in the dining section and rust, brown and 
turquoise plush in the lounge section. Metal and glass 
bulkheads separate the sections. The air-conditioning is 
electro-mechanical, with center duct distribution. I- 
lumination is furnished by side deck fixtures. 

The New Haven streamlined coach No. 8501 is one 
of the type now familiar to travelers between New York 
and New England points. A complete description of 
the first of these cars appeared in Railway Age for Jan- 
uary 5, 1935, page 3. 

One of the displays which is attracting interest is the 
United States railway postal car, which is manned by 
trained postal clerks of the Railway Mail Service, who 
sell stamps and postmark letters with a distinctive im- 
print reading, “New York World’s Fair RPO—RMS.” 
This indicia goes out of existence with the close of the 
Fair. During the first day of the Fair over 12,500 letters 
and cards were mailed at the postal car. On and after 
May 27 the railroads will provide visitors with free 
envelopes for mailing in the railway postal car. The 
envelopes bear an attractive cachet commemorating the 
railroad exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 

In addition to the above there is a Pennsylvania ex- 
press horse car on Track B. 

On Tracks 3 to 7, inclusive, there are shown 19 units 
of freight equipment, the weights, dimensions and special 
features of which are given in the accompanying table. 

The New York World’s Fair track exhibit includes 7 
locomotives, 24 passenger cars, 19 freight cars and 3 
highway vehicles. This display, added to the historical 
cars and locomotives at other locations within the rail- 
road building and those appearing in the pageant “Rail- 
roads on Parade,” makes the New York World’s Fair 
a mecca for the railway fan. 














Damage Claims 


Drop 3 Millions 


Uniformity in settlements is 
going to be Freight Claim 
division's big effort, it 
decides at St. Louis meeting 
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Regard For Markings, Careful Handling and Proper 
Stowing Are the First Steps in Claim Prevention 


REATER efforts to bring about uniformity in 
G freight claim settlements will be made by the rail- 

roads during the ensuing year as a result of action 
taken by the carriers at the 47th annual session of the 
Freight Claim division of the Association of American 
Railroads at St. Louis, Mo., on May 23-25. The meet- 
ing, over which Chairman John B. Mordecai, traffic man- 
ager of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, pre- 
sided, was attended by more than 400 representatives of 
the railroads. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: chairman, 
S. R. Biering, assistant general claims agent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe; first vice-chairman, Parks C. 
Archer, general claim agent of the Alton; and second 
vice-chairman, A. E. Pasman, freight claim agent of the 
Erie. 

The keynote for expanded activity was sounded by 
J. W. King, vice-president of the Operations and Main- 
tenance department of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who at the opening of the meeting said, “I do not 
want to pre-judge what you may or may not do at this 
session, but I do want to urge that whatever your action 
be you should be careful not to take a backward step. 
Bear in mind that our claim practices have been criticized 
by two public bodies and some rather severe action has 
been recommended. That action was to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction over loss and 
damage claims and to provide for destination inspections 
of perishable freight by the Department of Agriculture. 
Two bills were introduced in the last Congress to make 
these recommendations effective. These bills have not 
been revived in the present Congress, and I think it is 
reasonable to assume that they will not be until the car- 
riers have been given a reasonable chance to see what 
they can do to eliminate improper claim payments. Un- 
less you do that there is sure to be a revival of such legis- 
lation within the next year or two.” 

Probably the most important and far-reaching action 
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taken was that by an overwhelming vote to continue the 
present practice which prohibits the pro-rating of claim 
payments by the paying line among carriers participating 
in the transportation of the shipment, which has been in 
effect for 22 months. The purpose of this rule is to dis- 
courage the payment of claims, that cannot be defended, 
by railroads which fear the loss of business that might 
result if the claims are declined and the pro-rating of the 
payments by the paying line among the participating car- 
riers which in turn fear the loss of traffic if they do not 
participate. Those opposed to the rule contend that it de- 
prives the legal department of a railroad of the right to 
pass upon the validity of that road’s own claims, and 
that it drives traffic from the railroads. Those favoring the 
rule contended that the practice is engaged in by a large 
number of roads, that it does not originate one additional 
pound of traffic, that it takes the freight from one carrier 
and gives it to another, that it lessens the total revenue 
of all carriers, and that, while it prevents one railroad 
from forcing other railroads to participate in the pay- 
ment, it does not stop that railroad from paying the claim 
with its own money. During the 22 months in which the 
rule has been in effect, it was shown that no railroads 
have suffered. 


L. W. Baldwin Addresses the Conferees 


The determination of the Division to bring about a 
further reduction of loss and damage to freight was in- 
dicated in its consideration of prevention methods. To 
broaden the scope of this activity and develop co-opera- 
tion among all departments of railroads, representatives 
of these departments, including the mechanical, the caf 
service, the advertising, the inspection, the freight con- 
tainer and the protective sections were invited to attend 
the meeting. L. W. Baldwin, chief executive officer of 
the Missouri Pacific, in a talk on the railroad problem, 
urged the division to maintain its record of claim settle- 
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ments. Tax subsidies to competing forms of transporta- 
tion, he said, are the real cause of the difficulties besetting 
the railroads. He urged rail employees to be more active 
in urging this point of view upon taxpayers because the 
public will demand a “square deal” for the railroads 
once it is acquainted with the facts. 


All Departments Can Help Cut Claims 


Other departments, the discussion revealed, can assist 
materially in the prevention of loss and damage through 
the elimination of the causes that occur before the ship- 
ment reaches the rails, at the freight station, in equip- 
ment, in the handling of trains and at destination. There 
is still plenty of opportunity to improve freight handling 
methods at stations, the discussion indicated. Among the 
most frequent faults are the disregarding of precautionary 
markings, the placing of shipments in wrong cars and 
improper loading and stowing. T. P. Webber, manager 
of the Over and Short bureau at St. Louis, in discussing 
overs and shorts, said that if there is to be a further re- 
duction in claims for loss of entire package, agents at 
the point of origin must be sure that the freight signed 
for is actually received, that shippers documents agree 
with the marks, that the freight is loaded in proper cars, 
that it is billed correctly, that waybills are properly posted 
and that freight is delivered early enough so that ample 
time is available for proper handling. The veri-check 
system, he said, is a device for insuring these results. At 
one terminal in St. Louis where the system has been tried, 
figures for March show only 5 errors in loading 19,238 
shipments aggregating 2;506 tons. The cost of handling 
at that station is about 2 cents per ton more than at 
stations where the veri-check system is not used but the 
railroad believes it profitable, for it has placed the system 
in operation at its other large stations. 

The improvement of cars to meet present day demands 
of high speed transportation was cited as another of the 
problems requiring immediate attention. Among the 
causes cited as contributing to loss and damage were cars 
in need of repairs and the improper maintenance of draft 
gears. D. J. Sheehan, superintendent of motive power 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, contended, on the 
other hand, that often equipment failures are not caused 
by defective equipment but because excessive loads are 
accepted by one road in the fear of losing the business 
to another. He cited the case of a shipment of ma- 
chinery which was discovered on the line with an over- 
load of 52,000 Ib. and which had to be reloaded, with 
resulting delay and a claim. 


Free Slack an Important Damage Cause 


F. A. Shoulty, assistant superintendent of the car 
department of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, contended that “If all railroads were as conscien- 
tious about draft gear inspection as they are about clean- 
ing air brakes, repacking journal boxes and reweighing 
cars, freight claims would be very substantially reduced, 
as free-slack in a freight train probably is doing more 
damage to lading than anything else. When we started 
our periodic inspection of draft gears in 1927, 15.6 per 
cent of the gears were found to be defective to the point 
where certain parts had to be renewed,” he said. 

While during the year 1938, only 4.6 per cent of the 
gears inspected were found defective to this extent. In 
1928 we spent $338,000 for couplers and coupler parts, 
while in 1938 we spent only $96,000 for couplers and 
coupler parts. It must be considered that these savings 
were accomplished despite the fact that the gears are at- 
tached to steel sills which provide no elements for the ab- 
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sorption of any of the shocks such as were present in 
the old wooden sills. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
reduction in defective draft gears and the reduction in 
failures of couplers and their parts has been due to the 
greater efficiency of the cushioning effect of the main- 
tained draft gears, and this greater cushioning effect must 
necessarily have some effect in reducing damage to lad- 
ing. We do know that our freight damage bill has been 
considerably reduced during the last 11 years, but just 
what portion of this reduction is directly attributable to 
better maintained draft gears is not obtainable from 
the records. 


Draft Gears Should Be Purchased for Quality 


“Tt would be very helpful to individual railroads if 
the A.A.R. would classify draft gears according to the 
results obtained in official tests. Many do not consider 
that 25,000,000 foot-pounds is sufficient to determine 
the life and merits of a draft gear. This limit may be 
satisfactory as a minimum but it is a known fact that 
some draft gears will stand several times more than 
the 25,000,000 foot-pound requirement, while other draft 
gears which just come within the requirement, will be 
certified as meeting A.A.R. requirements. If draft gears 
could be purchased on the basis of quality instead of 
uniform price, considerable headway could be made.” 

The close co-operation between the Protective section 
and the Freight Claim division, according to W. J. Red- 
man, chairman of the Protective section, is revealed in 
the fact that robbery payments were only $554,867 in 
1938 as compared with $12,726,947 in 1920. Railroad 


‘police, he said, are constantly, endeavoring to protect 


shipments from pilferage. In one city where pilferage 
was costing the railroads large sums of money, the rail- 
road police took the matter in hand and in less than a 
year reduced the number of packages from which fruit 
had been stolen from 12,887 to 2,601. Several claim 
men cited cases in which railroad police had been used 
in the investigation of fraudulent claims. 

The inspection of shipments was also given considera- 
tion. Representatives of inspection bureaus recom- 
mended that claim men supply the inspectors at destina- 
tion with information as to the integrity of the shipper 
to insure a more thorough inspection of theif shipments. 
E. F. Stock, traffic manager of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, discussed damage to carload shipments stopped 
enroute for part loading or unloading. At Peoria he 
said, all stop cars are inspected by the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau and the Central Inspection Weigh 
Bureau, to determine whether they are fit before they 
are allowed to go forward. They also note any poor 
loading or bracing upon the part of the shippers at origin 
and make corrections. 


“Perfect Shipping Month” Successful 


The Car Service division also has taken an active part 
in loss and damage prevention through the 13 regional 
advisory boards with which it is associated. A total of 
413 “perfect shipping month” meetings were held this 
year, with a total attendance of 29,988 persons, as com- 
pared with 250 meetings and an attendance of 22,000 
persons last year. Of these, 115 meetings were held in 
the territory of the Pacific Coast board and 73 in that 
of the Pacific Northwest board. Several of the districts 
reported radio broadcasts. The Northwest Board this 
year secured reports from local rail people in the Twin 
Cities as to instances of freight improperly packed or 
marked or with illegible or faulty bills of ladings and 
wrote the shipper, outlining the stake of the shipper and 
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the receiver in correcting the conditions causing loss and 
damage. In the Southeastern territory one small road 
reports a decline of over $600 a month in claims since 
setting up an active committee of employees which meets 
monthly, analyzes causes of claims and brings these 
causes to the attention of various classes of shippers 
employees. H. F. McLaury, manager of the Advertising 
Section of the Association of American Railroads, who 
assisted in the formation of the advertising program tor 
Perfect Shipping Month, told of the opportunity rail- 
road advertising presents to the Division for educating 
the public in the prevention of claims. 


Efforts Rewarded by $2,907,440 Drop in Payments 


The Committee on the Prevention of Loss and Dam- 
age reported a decrease of $2,907,440 or 11.9 per cent 
in the freight loss and damage account in 1938 as com- 
pared with 1937, the amounts being $21,474,379 in 1938 
and $24,381,819 in 1937. Loss and damage to freight 
in packages dropped $789,732, that caused by train ac- 
cidents fell $508,800, that to freight not in packages was 
$433,315 less, and that caused by defective equipment 
was $267,165 lower. 

Payments on fresh fruits, melons and vegetables con- 
tinue to be a large percentage of the total. In 1938 these 
commodities accounted for 23 per cent of all payments. 
Fresh vegetables accounted for 11.1 per cent of all pay- 
ments. The percentage paid on other commodities 
ranged from 0.2 per cent to 8.5 per cent. 


Senate Passes Revamp 


Court and Chandler Bills 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


HE Senate cleared its decks of all pending major 
l legislation dealing with railroads when, on May 27, 
after five and a half hours of debate, and on May 
29, after 10 minutes of debate, it passed, without record 
votes, S. 1869, the railroad reorganization court measure, 
and H.R. 5407, the Chandler voluntary railroad reorgan- 
ization bill, which has already received House approval. 
The Chandler bill was disposed of immediately after 
Senator Wheeler, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, explained to members the purpose of 
the measure and several amendments were read and ap- 
proved, but the railroad reorganization court bill en- 
countered some opposition in the form of an attack led 
by Senator Clark, Democrat of Missouri, who was aided 
by Senators McCarran, Democrat of Nevada; Adams, 
Democrat of Colorado; King, Democrat of Utah; Borah, 
Republican of Idaho; and Norris, Republican of Ne- 
braska. 


Bill Limited to B. & O. and L. V. 


As approved by the Senate, the Chandler bill, details 
of which were given in the Railway Age for February 
11, page 281, and in the issue of March 25, page 534, 
permits only the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lehigh 
Valley to have their voluntary reorganization plans ap- 
proved by a federal court and given the force of law. 
The bill, as passed by the House did not so limit the 
measure, but Senator Wheeler took the position that 
unless the bill were so limited, he would not give it his 
approval. As finally passed, the measure would apply 
only to those roads which had plans approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on April 1, 1939, 


which would make only the B. & O. and the Lehigh 
Valley eligible for its benefits. The measure now goes 
to conference, where, in all probability, the House will 
agree to the Senate amendments, thus assuring the two 
roads that the large amount of work already done on 
their debt-adjustment plans will not go for nought. 

Only three minor amendments were added to the 
Senate interstate commerce committee’s version of S. 
1869 when it was passed by the Senate on May 27 after 
5% hours of debate. Details of the committee amend- 
ments were given in the Railway Age for May 20, page 
885, while an outline of the provisions of the measure as 
introduced were presented in the issue of March 25, 
page 534. 

One amendment by Senator Austin, Republican of 
Vermont, would permit the I. C. C. to continue the 
certification of plans of reorganization for those roads 
which now have proceedings before it for a period of 
nine months after the date of enactment of the bill. Sen- 
ator Austin originally asked for a period of 12 months, 
but compromised at nine months after Senator Wheeler 
had contended for six months. Senator Austin told the 
Senate that he believed this provision would give those 
roads which have not completed hearings and have not 
received final plans from the commission sufficient time 
to complete them before the reorganization court begins 
to function. 


Only Lawyers Eligible for Court 


Another amendment by Senator Clark prohibits any- 
one from sitting on the court who has not been “form- 
ally admitted to the practice of law.’’ He said that he 
had heard intimations that the President intended to ap- 
point some lay members to the court. 

The Senate also adopted an amendment by Senator 
Adams which would prohibit the Chief Justice of. the 
United States Supreme Court from assigning the jus- 
tices of the railroad court to other federal district or 
circuit courts of appeal after their work was finished. 
Senator Adams was opposed to the creation of any “am- 
bulatory” or “roving” judges. 

Two attempts were made to defeat the bill, one by 
Senator Clark and one by Senator McCarran. Senator 
Clark moved to change the word “court” to “tribunal” 
thus destroying the purpose of the bill to set up a special 
court having full bankruptcy jurisdiction. After a short 
appeal by Senator Wheeler and Senator Austin, who led 
the debate on the measure, Senator Clark’s amendment 
was defeated by a voice vote. Senator McCarran moved 
to recommit the bill to the judiciary committee with a 
request that it report the bill out in not more than 15 
days. After a short explanation from Chairman Ash- 
urst, Democrat of Arizona, to the effect that it was not 
necessary for the judiciary committee to pass on the bill 
despite. the fact that it properly came within the com- 
mittee’s purview, the Senate turned down the amend- 
ment. 

The House judiciary committee began hearings on 
May 31 on H.R.6369, a bill introduced by Representa- 
tive McLaughlin, Democrat of Nebraska, which 1s a 
companion bill to S.1869. In view of the fact that the 
Senate has passed S.1869, the committee will, no doubt, 
also consider that bill during its hearings. The first 
witnesses were Interstate Commerce Commussionef 
Splawn and Max Lowenthal, counsel for the W heeler 
railroad finance investigating committee. Both testified 
in support of the bill, and their testimony followed the 
general lines of that given before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee and reviewed in the Railway .19¢ 
of May 6, page 779. 
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Fred W. Sargent 


Resigns 


Relinguishes positions which he has 
held since 1925 to regain health, 
which has been failing since 1935 


1, as president and a director of the Chicago & 

North Western and all of its subsidiaries, includ- 
ing the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; the 
Escanaba, Iron Mountain & Western; the Superior Coal 
Company; the several real estate and bridge companies 
owned by the Chicago & North Western, and also as a 
director of its several affiliates, including the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and the Peoria & Pekin Union. The rea- 
son for Mr. Sargent’s action, as stated in his letter of 
resignation, is “because of ill health which will make it 
impossible for me to do any work for at least a con- 
siderable period of time and possibly not at all.” Mr. 
Sargent’s health has been failing for several years. In 
1935 he underwent a kidney operation, and is now on his 
farm near Mt. Vernon, Iowa, recuperating from treat- 
ment for a liver ailment. Mr. Sargent’s successor has 
not been named, but consideration may be given to the 
selection of a new president at the next meeting of the 
directors in New York on June 14. 

As president of the Chicago & North Western, Mr. 
Sargent has labored under most difficult and trying con- 
ditions. Serving the agricultural area of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming that has suffered most acutely from 
the post-war deflation in agriculture, he saw the revenues 
of the North Western decline most abruptly. For a 
road that had long been highly prosperous, the problem 
of drastic retrenchment was exceedingly difficult ; yet it 
was able to meet its obligations until the decline in traf- 
fic was still further accentuated by six years of con- 
tinuous drought and partial or complete crop failure, be- 
ginning in 1930. As a result, in only one year since 
1930, that of 1933, was the road able to earn more than 
half of its fixed charges of about $17,000,000 a year. 
Because its earnings could no longer support its capital 
structure, the company, in June, 1935, filed a petition in 
the federal court at Chicago, stating that it desired to 
effect a plan of reorganization pursuant to Section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Throughout the negotiations that have since been con- 
ducted, looking to the reorganization of the railroad, Mr. 
Sargent has striven aggressively to protect the rights of 
all equity holders and in 1937 submitted a plan of re- 
organization, “after treatment of outstanding obligations 
to creditors in a manner which is felt to be wise, fair and 
equitable.” This plan proposed that two shares of the 
present outstanding preferred stock be exchanged for one 
of new class B, 4 per cent preferred stock, and that four 
shares of the present outstanding common stock be ex- 
changed for one of new no-par common stock. 

Mr. Sargent was born on May 26, 1876, at Akron, 
Iowa, a frontier town founded by his father. After 
completing grade and high school courses at Akron, he 
attended the University of South Dakota at Vermilion, 
and later entered the law school at the University of 
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Iowa, graduating in 1901. He then opened an office for 
the practice of law in Sioux City, Iowa. In 1906, he 
was elected city attorney and re-elected in 1908. He 
also became attorney at Sioux City for the Chicago & 
North Western; the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha; the Western Union Telegraph Company; the 
American Express Company ; the Pullman Company and 
several banks and wholesale grocery houses. In 1912, 
he was appointed state attorney for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, which position he held until 1920 when he became 
general solicitor of the Chicago & North Western at 
Chicago. On three occasions during the following four 
years he declined the position of vice-president, but 
finally accepted the position of vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel in 1924, In June, 1925, he was elected 
president of the C. & N. W. and its subsidiaries. 

While president of the Chicago & North Western, Mr. 
Sargent was active in many other business enterprises. 
For a number of years, he was a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and served as chair- 
man of its committee on transportation and communica- 
tion. He is a director of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; the Illinois 
3ell Telephone Company and a number of smaller rail- 
road companies. In addition, he is a trustee of the Chi- 
cago Field Museum, the Rosenwald Museum of Science 
and Industry, Northwestern University, Lake Forest 
Academy and Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, lowa. Until 
recently, he was chairman of the Mt. Rushmore National 
Memorial Commission that is carrying on the work of 
carving statues of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
In 1933, when the finances of the city of Chicago and 
Cook County presented a problem, he was chosen by a 
committee of one hundred business men of Chicago to 
head a campaign to balance the budgets of these munici- 
palities as well as that of the Sanitary district of Chicago 
and the various park districts. Upon the completion of 
this task, he was awarded the Benjamin J. Rosenthal 
Foundation Medal for outstanding civic service. 
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Better Ties 


at Lower Cost 


Producers discuss ways to improve 
product at meeting in Cincinnati 


PPROXIMATELY 60 producers of railway cross- 
A ties and railway officers interested in their use gath- 

ered at the Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on May 23, for the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Railway Tie Association. This meeting, which was 
presided over by Meyer Levy, president of the associa- 
tion and vice-president of the T. J. Moss Tie Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was confined primarily to the considera- 
tion of the reports of committees dealing with the check- 
ing and splitting of ties, crosstie manufacturing practices, 
timber conservation, standard adzing and boring, cross- 
tie specifications, statistics, legislation and the trucking 
of crossties. Roy M. Edmonds, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, reported that the organization now en- 
rolls 29 producing companies and more than 80 associate 
(railway) members. 

At the closing session, officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, Walter Firmin, man- 
ager, Wyoming Tie & Timber Company, Metropolis, II1. ; 
first vice-president, Leonard Perez, district manager, 
Wood Preserving Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; second 
vice-president, H. C. Woolf, president, Bond-Woolf & 
Company, Alcoa, Tenn.; directors, Meyer Levy; T. J. 
Turley, Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky.; D. W. Bower, 
Potosi Tie & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo.; R. H. 
Johnson, B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind.; and R. H. 
White, Southern Wood Preserving Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. At a meeting of the Executive committee immedi- 
ately following the conclusion of the convention, Roy 
M. Edmonds was ‘re-elected secretary-treasurer for 
another year. 


Reports of Committees 


At the meeting a year ago the association adopted a 
resolution prepared by a committee headed by Leonard 
Perez, opposing the increased trucking of crossties from 
the woods to treating plants and offered to co-operate 
with the Association of American Railroads in bringing 
this hauling back to the railways. It was the belief of 
the association that since 98 per cent of the crossties go 
to the railways, the railways should take measures to 
co-operate with the producers in curtailing this practice 
and thereby increase railway revenues. At the Cincin- 
nati convention the committee reported that after con- 
siderable delay it had finally secured a meeting with 
representatives of the A. A. R. to consider the steps that 


A Virgin Stand of Good Tie Timber in Arkansas 


might be taken to meet the complaints of railways in the 
tie producing areas. 

A committee appointed to consider the possibility of 
standardizing adzing and boring practices, headed by O. 
S. Bond, president, Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky., re- 
ported that there was little possibility of developing any 
degree of standardization in these practices at present be- 
cause of the diversity of rail sections (and widths of rail 
base) now in use. 

The Committee on Legislation, headed by B. N. John- 
son, B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind., reported that 
no legislation dealing specifically with the tie industry 
had been passed during the year, although general legis- 
lation affecting wages and hours had resulted in increas- 
ing the costs of tie production as much as 25 per cent. 

The Committee on Statistical Information, headed by 
R. Van Metre, president, Wyoming Tie & Timber Com- 
pany, Chicago, reported that statistics of crosstie produc- 
tion, orders on hand and stocks unsold are now being 
assembled monthly from 14 companies representing more 
than three-quarters of the current commercial produc- 
tion and that these statistics are giving the industry 
better information regarding the condition of the industry. 


Crosstie Specifications 


The Committee on Crosstie Specifications presented 
specifications for both standard railway crossties and 
narrow gage mine ties, both of which were adopted. The 
former were essentially the same as those adopted by 
the A. R. E. A. in 1934, except as regards splits and 
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tolerance in size. Opposing the A. R. E. A. stipulation 
that the maximum length of allowable split be 5 in. (re- 
duced from 10 in. in 1934), the tie producers’ specifica- 
tion recommended that the allowable length of this split 
be increased with the width of the tie. The tie pro- 
ducers’ specification also recommends a tolerance in size 
varying from nothing for green ties to %4 in. for seasoned 
ties, whereas the A. R. E. A. specification makes no 
such allowance. John Foley, chairman of the A. R. E. A. 
Tie committee, presented the viewpoint of the railways 
as outlined in their specifications. He pointed out that 
the trend was to reduce rather than increase the amount 
of split allowed. He pointed out also that no one figure 
of tolerance in width or depth of seasoned ties was prac- 
tical, since different timbers vary in their action in 
seasoning and some actually increase in size due to check- 
ing. He also reminded the tie producers that, in the 
end, the purchaser fixes the provisions of the specifica- 
tions under which he purchases a material. 

The Committee on Timber Conservation, headed by R. 
H. White, reviewed the developments in forestry methods 
and legislation in recent years and especially the work 
done under the Clarke-McNary Bill, in acquiring forest 
lands by the federal government and in developing means 
for the prevention and control of forest fires. The com- 
mittee recommended further support for these activities 
as tending to perpetuate the forests on which the tie 
producers and in turn the railways depend. 


Checking and Splitting 


A committee of which R. R. Poux, chief treating in- 
spector, Erie, Marion, Ohio, was chairman made an ex- 
tended report on the checking and splitting of ties, which 
report was summarized in a series of “don’ts” as fol- 
lows: 

Don’t allow ties and timber to lay in the woods any 
length of time unless they are stacked on at least 1-in. 
strips 6 in. or more above the ground. 

Don’t fail to box all hearts where possible. 

Don’t stack ties or large timbers with the sap down— 
always keep the heart down—in the woods, in its season- 
ing yard and in service. 

, Don’t stack ties or timbers on edge—always on their 
ace. 

Don’t apply anti-checking devices in the field unless a 
split is apparent, then apply two per end. 

Don’t apply any kind of anti-splitting device when the 
temperature is lower than 20 deg. F. 

Don’t neglect to apply some kind of anti-splitting de- 
ns as soon as ties or timbers arrive at the seasoning 
yard. 

Don’t neglect to use experienced men to apply the 
devices. 

Don’t fail to apply two anti-splitting devices per end 

of each tie, especially in the TD and TC groups on their 
arrival at the seasoning yard or plant. 
_ Don’t overlook the fact that in the TA group, one 
iron should be applied per end as soon as possible; then 
In six to seven months, apply the second, making two 
devices per end. 

Don’t end-paint or end-coat any timbers unless in com- 
Pliance with Forest Products Technical Note No. 186. 

Don’t stand ties or timbers on end. 


Manufacturing Practices 


A committee, headed by T. J. Turley, presented a re- 
port dealing in part with the most efficient organization 
and equipment for producing crossties and in part also 
with the percentage of different sizes of crossties pro- 
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duced in different areas. In Missouri and Arkansas, the 
committee reported that the timber produced 20 per cent 
of Size 5, 15 per cent of Size 4, 40 per cent of Size 3, 
15 per cent of Size 2 and 10 per cent of Size 1 ties, 
while where 6-in. by 8-in. ties are produced, the per- 
centage was 75 per cent of Size 3, 15 per cent of Size 2 
and 10 per cent of Size 1. Similarly, in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, the timber produces 45 per cent of 
Size 5, 25 per cent of Size 4, 17 per cent of Size 3, 10 
per cent of Size 2 and 8 per cent of Size 1 ties, while 
where only 6-in. by 8-in. ties are produced, 70 per cent 
of the ties are Size 3, 18 per cent are Size 2 and 12 per 
cent are Size 1. 


1938 Rail Output 


ata Five-Year Low 


CCORDING to statistics compiled by the Ameri- 
A can Iron & Steel Institute, rail production in 1938 
fell to a five-year low of 622,895 tons. This com- 
pared with a seven-year peak of 1,445,739 tons in 1937, 
and was the lowest production of the depression, with 
the exception of 402,566 tons in 1932 and 416,296 tons 
in 1933. It was 387,329 tons under the production in 
1934 ; 88,642 tons under that of 1935; 596,951 tons under 
that of 1936 and 822,844 tons, or 56 per cent under that 
of 1937. The far-from-adequate production in 1938 be- 
comes more apparent when it is realized that rail pro- 
duction in this country from 1900 to 1929 was almost 
consistently in excess of 2,000,000 tons annually, reach- 
ing a peak of 3,977,887 tons in 1906, and averaging well 
above 2,800,000 tons during the five years from 1925 to 
1929. 

The total production in 1938 in each of the weight 
classifications fell, as might be expected, far below those 
of 1937. In sections weighing 120 Ib. and less than 136 
Ib. production amounted to only 167,887 tons, as com- 
pared with 389,909 tons in 1937, or approximately 43 per 
cent, and in the weight group from 100 lb. up to 120 Ib., 
production was 331,727 tons, or approximately 45 per 





Production of Rails by Weight Per Yard 
50and 85and 100and 120 and 136 


Under less less less less pounds 
50 than 85 than100 than120 than136 and 
Years pounds pounds pounds’ pounds pounds over Total 
1929 489,043 433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
1921 211,568 214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
1922 265,541 274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
1923 272,794 300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
1924 191,046 213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1925 163,607 219,648 765,371 1,636,631 2,785,257 
1926 197,260 256,287 797,662 1,966,440 3,217,649 
1927 161,836 173,257 539,445 1,314,424 617,524 2.806,486 
1928 134,197 125,726 465,393 1,203,749 718,428 2,647,493 
1929 141,362 102,944 409,628 1,233,599 834,605 2,722,138 
1930 95,626 81,299 267,879 835,496 592,933 1,873,233 
1931 50,089 25,524 123,398 495,752 462,988 1,157,751 
1932 16,655 13,705 28,593 215,091 128,522 402,566 
1933 *49,116 $15,413 40,973 154,007 156,787 416,296 
1934 *70,085 $17,111 73,639 491,642 325,942 31,805 1,010,224 


1935 *57,127 $14,758 85,627 340,800 154,367 58,858 711,537 
1936 *96,111 21,097 99,961 611,527 368,470 22,680 1,219,846 
1937. *101,687 782,338 112,638 727,929 389,909 31,238 1,445,739 
1938 *44,978 $24,667 51,384 331,727 167,887 2,252 622,895 





* 60 pounds or less per yard. 
+ Over 60 and less than 85 pounds per yard. 





cent of the 727,929 tons produced in that group in 1937. 
In weights of 136 lb. and more, production was only 
2,252 tons, or 7 per cent of the 31,238 tons of these 
weights produced in 1937. 

In the lighter sections, including rails weighing 85 
Ib. and less than 100 1Ib., production was down 54 per 
cent from that of 1937, to 51,384 tons, while in the 
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group including weights of 60 lb. to 85 lb., production 
dropped to 24,667 tons, from the 82,338 tons produced 
in 1937, almost exactly 70 per cent. It should be noted 
in connection with this latter group, however, that the 
1937 production was unusually high as compared with 
that in other recent years, and that the 1938 production 
in this group, small as it was, was higher than in any 
other year since 1931, with the single exception of that 
in 1937, 

The bulk of the rails produced in 1938, as has been 
the case for many years, was from open-hearth steel, 
the tonnage in this classification amounting to 602,981 
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tons, or nearly 97 per cent of the total production. The 
production of rails from Bessemer and electric steel was 
almost negligible, amounting to only 55 tons, and being 
confined to rails weighing 60 lb. or less. Rails rolled 
from old rails in 1938 accounted for 14,974 tons of the 
year’s total production, this representing the smallest 
amount of such rails rolled in any year for which records 
are available, with the single exception of 1932, when 
only 9,488 tons of such rails were produced. Other rails 
rolled in 1938 and included in the total production of 
that year were 17,415 tons of girder and high tee rails 
and 338 tons of alloy rails. 


S. 2009 Gets ZO to 6 Senate Vote 


Wheeler-Truman “key bill” puts water carriers under Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation and codifies 
Interstate Commerce Act 


bill which puts water carriers under Interstate 

Commerce Commission regulation and codifies the 
Interstate Commerce Act came late on May 25 by a roll 
call vote of 70 to 6. This favorable action, by a bigger 
majority than had been indicated by the four days of 
sometimes acrimonious debate, was preceded by defeats 
on roll call votes of 57 to 22 and 54 to 21, respectively, of 
the motion offered by Senator Bailey, Democrat of 
North Carolina, to exempt all water transportation, ex- 
cept joint rail-water rates, from I. C. C. regulation, and 
the rider offered by Senator Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite 
of Minnesota, to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to make it an unlawful practice for any seller to in- 
clude the rail rate in the destination price of products 
not actually shipped by rail. 

The six Senators who voted against the bill are: Clark 
of Missouri, Connally of Texas, Overton of Louisiana, 
Sheppard of Texas (Democrats), Frazier of North Da- 
kota (Republican) and Shipstead. Chairman Bailey of 
the committee on commerce, who made the above-men- 
tioned attempt to exempt water carriers, was among the 
70 voting in the affirmative. 

As pointed out in last week’s issue, where the first 
three days of the debate were reported, provisions which 
would have given the I. C. C. authority to require the 
pooling of revenues derived from general rate increases 
and the handling of all 1. c. 1. through a joint railroad- 
owned forwarding agency were removed, while the 
through-routes provisions giving the commission power 
to require the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates without reference to the short-hauling of any car- 
rier were retained. The latter was favored by the 
American Short Line Railroad Association but opposed 
by some of the larger roads, although the Association 
of American Railroads took no position. In addition to 
the adverse votes on the Bailey amendment and the Ship- 
stead rider the Senate before passing the bill rejected an 
amendment offered by Senator Danaher, Republican of 
Connecticut, who sought to retain the present law’s time 
limits on reparations cases; and another by Senator 
Pepper, Democrat of Florida, who wanted to be sure that 
all employees of the Railway Express Agency would re- 
tain their present status under the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


itt wh passage of S. 2009, the Wheeler-Truman 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In much of the debate on the final day the question of 
regulating water carriers became mixed with that of 
curbing monopolies, the latter having come to the fore 
in discussions of the Shipstead rider. The Farmer- 
Laborite sent the amendment to the desk early in the 
session during the course of a speech in opposition to 
the bill; but did not press for a vote until later in the 
day. In this speech Mr. Shipstead, who opposed passage 
of S. 2009 in a minority report from the committee on 
interstate commerce, asserted that “there has been no 
demand for regulation of the water carriers on behalf 
of the public interest . . .” He very much regretted 
that on this general policy he could not agree with the 
three labor members of the committee-of-six, whom he 
knows and respects—he is not acquainted with the man- 
agement members. 

The Minnesotan also objected to codification of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, pointing out that Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Eastman had criticized that 
approach in hearings on the bill. Chairman Wheeler 
of the committee on interstate commerce conceded that 
Mr. Eastman did not like codification but insisted that 
the former co-ordinator ‘was “in agreement with all the 
purposes of the bill.” Later Senator Reed, Republican 
of Kansas, told Senator Shipstead that he, too, had been 
suspicious of codification, and he thought it was “a 
stupid thing on the part of the railroads and their present 
advisers to approach this question in the way they did.” 
However, the Kansan went on, “this bill has been care- 
fully gone over, and every part of it reconciled with every 
other part to the extent that, so far as I am concerned, 
the measure is free from any objection to the effect that 
it would work any detriment by its attempt to systema- 
tize and codify the transportation laws.” Further, Sena- 
tor Reed thought that if Commissioner Eastman were 
there making a statement “he would make the same state- 
ment that I am now making.” 


Sponsors Anticipate No Rate Increases 


The Kansan next told Senator Connally that he did 
not think enactment of the bill would have the effect of 
raising water rates. In this connection there was much 
discussion in other parts of the debate; and Senator 
Wheeler several times denied that the effect of passage 
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would be an increase in rates—either rail or water. In 
the course of an exchange with Senator Ellender, Demo- 
crat of Louisiana, the Montanan paid his respects to the 
Maritime Commission and the water carriers who want 
regulation, if any, at the hands of that agency. 

“Those who appeared in opposition to the bill,” he 
said, “were asking for money out of the Treasury of the 
United States for the purpose of being subsidized by the 
government of the United States. We have heard much 
about the Maritime Commission and Admiral Land. I 
have read his statement (put into the Congressional 
Record the previous day by Senator Bailey as noted in 
last week’s issue). It contains many inaccuracies. It 
shows conclusively that he does not know what is in this 
bill and whoever advised him and gave him the informa- 
tion has not given any study to the legislation. He talks 
about the Maritime Commission being in a better position 
to regulate water transportation than is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“Stop for a moment and think of the position of the 
Maritime Commission. At the present time it owns and 
operates the so-called Dollar Line. Today the statement 
was made that the railroads of the country had been 
subsidized by receiving land grants. This was true a 
great many years ago. Perhaps it was not wise, but there 
was probably no other way in which the Northern Pa- 
cific and some of the transcontinental railroads could 
have been built than through the land grants at that 
tine. ..... 

“T hold no brief for the railroads. As a matter of fact 
I have been one of the most severe critics in the Senate 
of the railroads and their practices. . . . However, regard- 
less of the practices of the past, when we talk about 
subsidies for the railroads and subsidies for the ships, 
and when we talk about the Maritime Commission, of 
course, if I were receiving a subsidy from the govern- 
ment of the United States I should like to be regulated 
by the same agency which was giving me a subsidy. 
If I were owned by that agency, of course I would want 
to have my rates regulated by that agency. The Mari- 
time Commission is passing out money. . We: had scan- 
dals in connection with the United States Shipping 
Board when we were lending them money. Such scandals 
were a disgrace to the government of the United States. 
If we are not careful, we shall experience the same kind 
of scandals in connection with the Maritime Commission. 
The Maritime Commission is pouring out money at this 
time in connection with certain meetings. The Dollar 
Line, with government money, is holding dinners at $10 
a plate in San Francisco, Chicago, Baltimore, and all 
over the country.” 


Says Lobbyists Do Not Represent Farmers 


Senator Ellender and later Senator Pepper questioned 
Mr. Wheeler about this charge, but the Montanan in- 
sisted that he knew these $10-a-plate dinners had been 
held; while Senator Bailey defended such Dollar-Line 
(now American Presidents Line) activities as legitimate 
promotional work. Meanwhile the chairman had also 
paid his respects to “some of those who are hanging 
around the corridors and talking about the public inter- 
ests" —claiming to represent farmers. “They do not rep- 
resent a single farmer,” Mr. Wheeler asserted. Having 
checked up and found this to be the fact, he asked 
\ hom do they represent? Are they representing steel 
or oil interests? . .. When we talk about the public in- 
terest, what do we find? The minute a railroad has to 
reduce its rates . . . to compete with the water carriers, 
the water carriers come to the commission and protest 
-. . because they say, ‘You are going to put us out of 
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business’. They want to keep the railroads in a strait 
jacket with regulation, but they themselves do not want 
to be regulated. Can anyone stand before the Congress 
of the United States and say that one group of trans- 
portation should be regulated and another group should 
not be regulated ?” 


Not His Bill, But a “Pretty Fair’ One, Says Wheeler 


S. 2009, Senator Wheeler later said, was not his bill; 
he “merely introduced it” at the request of the President. 
He went on to explain how his committee had shaped it 
from a committee-of-six bill which was “emasculated” 
by the elimination of provision after provision. After 
working on the measure “night and day for two solid 
months,” the chairman continued, “We satisfied the bus 
and truck. interests; we satisfied practically all the water 
carriers ; and we satisfied practically all the divergent in- 
terests, not in every detail, because there are conflicts 
between some of the railroads; there are conflicts in some 
instances between railroad workers and the railroads; 
there are conflicts between the common carriers and con- 
tract carriers by truck and bus, and conflicts between con- 
tract carriers by water and common carriers ; but we did 
the very best we could, and I think we have worked out 
a pretty fair bill.” 

Then came speeches by Senators Bailey and Clark in 
support of the former’s motion to exempt water carriers. 
Senator Wheeler gave these speakers arguments on vari- 
ous points, while Majority Leader Barkley came through 
with an address in opposition to the Bailey amendment 
and in favor of passing the bill in unemasculated form. 
“T believe,” said the majority leader, “that when this bill 
is enacted it will result in great good to the country and 
to better feeling, and that it will establish a better system 
in our transportation throughout the nation.” 

With the defeat of the Bailey amendment came the 
debate on the rider offered by Senator Shipstead who, 
Senator Wheeler said, “thinks he is putting me in a 
hole.” The Farmer-Laborite denied any such intention, 
but he thought that, because the pricing policies of big 
corporations using the waterways had come in for so 
much condemnation, the Senate should have a chance to 
vote on a proposal to prohibit such practices. Senator 
Wheeler said he would like to see a comprehensive bill 
to prevent big corporations from retaining for themselves 
the “savings” from the use of waterways by the device 
of shipping by water while including rail rates in the 
destination price of their products; but he did not think 
that amending S. 2009 was the proper way to do this. 
Nevertheless, Senator Shipstead pressed for the roll call 
vote which defeated his proposal 54 to 21 as noted above. 
Passage of the bill followed, after which Senator Wheeler 
obtained unanimous consent to make S. 1869, the un- 
finished business of the Senate. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings in connection with that bill, which would set up 
a special railroad reorganization court, are covered else- 
where in this issue. 


INDUSTRIAL CRANES—The Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has published Bulletin C-6, describing and illustrating 
the design and application of its complete line of P & H indus- 
trial cranes. The book begins with an illustrated review of 
crane history and continues with a description of the standard 
type “H” crane, standard open and enclosed cabs, standard trol- 
leys, load blocks, limited head-room cranes, trolleys, etc. De- 
tails of clearance dimensions, and of hoist, trolley and bridge 
traverse speeds are included for each unit described. The book 
contains many interesting action photos, showing the use of in- 
dustrial cranes in railroad maintenance yards and other in- 
dustrial applications. 








Harvey Couch 


Heads Kansas 


City Southern 


ARVEY C. COUCH, chairman of the board and 
H chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Kansas City Southern, was elected president of 
that road on May 23, succeeding to the position left 
vacant when C. E. Johnston resigned on January 1, 1939, 
to become chairman of the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives. Although Mr. Couch has devoted most 
of his energies to the utilities field, he is no novice in rail- 
way matters, for he acquired a substantial interest in the 
Louisiana & Arkansas in 1928 and has directed the poli- 
cies of that railway since that time. 

The Kansas City Southern operates 879 miles of lines, 
confined primarily to a main line from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Port Arthur, Tex., the shortest route between Kansas 
City and the Gulf of Mexico. Reorganized in 1899, 
after a checkered career, as a consolidation of numerous 
logging and other roads, the property has been developed 
under the leadership of L. F. Loree and the presidencies 
of J. A. Edson and C. E. Johnston into a transportation 
machine of more than usual efficiency. Although the 
northerly half of the line transverses a rugged country 
in the western edge of the Ozarks, closely paralleling 
the western boundaries of Missouri and Arkansas, the 
main line has been relocated in many places and the 
grades reduced in other places, with the result that the 
ruling grades on a major portion of the line are now 0.5 
per cent. Maintenance standards have been also high. 
The main line is well ballasted and most of the older 
bridges have been replaced with structures of concrete 
and steel or creosoted timbers. 

The K. C. S. is not primarily a passenger-carrying 
railroad, passenger revenues comprising slightly less than 
two per cent of the total revenues in 1938, although its 
“Flying Crow” is well known in the Middle West and a 
new passenger train has recently been placed in service 
between Kansas City and Shreveport. Rather it is a 
heavy-freight carrier, mostly of long haul traffic between 
Kansas City, Port Arthur and the Southwest. In its 
handling of this traffic, the K. C. S. for many years has 
been conspicuous for the high average tractive effort of 
its locomotives, which averaged 75,385 Ib. in 1938, ex- 
clusive of switching locomotives. Largely because of 
this fact its average revenue train load during 1938 was 
845 tons. 

Although much of the K. C. S. freight traffic is long 


‘and the Louisiana & North West. 
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haul business received in interchange, it also originates 
considerable traffic on its own lines. The Rodessa oil 
field has been developed along its lines in Northwestern 
Louisiana; considerable traffic is also obtained from the 
lead mines and industries around Joplin, Mo. and Pitts- 
burg, Kan. Its terminal properties at Kansas City are 
especially valuable while it has large facilities also at 
Port Arthur, its Southern terminus on the Gulf. 

The most important development to the K. C. S. of 
late has been the increasing importance of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, largely due to the efforts of Mr. Couch who, 
shortly after he assumed control of the L. & A. in 1928, 
began to plan for its consolidation with other lines to 
form a larger unified railroad system serving southern 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and eastern Texas. Various plans 
were proposed and tentative efforts were made to secure 
approval of the acquisition of the Rock Island, Louisiana 
& Arkansas (comprising those lines of the Rock Island 
extending south from Little Rock, Ark., into Louisiana) 
At this time, Mr. 
Couch also directed his attention toward the Kansas City 
Southern, and in 1937 he and his associates gained con- 
trol of that road. The plan for uniting the K. C. S. 
and the L. & A. into one system resulted and was ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission on May 
3. The merger of these two lines should be of benefit to 
both roads. 

Mr. Couch was born in Calhoun, Ark., on August 21, 
1877, and educated at Southwestern Academy at Mag- 
nolia, Ark. He began his business career in a drug store 
in 1897, and later that year entered the railway mail 
service. In 1904 he aided in the organization of the 
North Louisiana Telephone Company. ‘In 1913 he or- 
ganized and became president of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. and the Mississippi Power & Light Co. In 
1925 he organized and became president of the Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., thus completing the network 0! 
power utilities he now controls. In January, 1928, he 

(Continued on page 953) 
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1938 Safety Record a Challenge 






Safety Section discusses plans for improving upon the markedly 


rt AKING the year 1938 the best year for safety 
M. in railroad history should be an inspiration to 
every railroad officer and employee,” said E. 
G. Evans, superintendent of safety, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, in his opening address as chairman of the Safety 
Section of the American Association of Railroads at the 
convention held at the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on May 23 and 24. 

“Tn 1938, the number of train accidents on American 
railroads, as compared with train miles, was the lowest 
on record,” Mr. Evans continued. “It was one-third less 
than in 1937, and two-thirds less than in 1929. The 
record of employee casualties compared to man-hours 
worked showed a 13.5 per cent reduction in 1938 as 
compared with 1937, in the frequency of fatalities, and 
a reduction of 31.6 per cent under 1929. Non-fatal 
injuries declined 17.6 per cent, based on man-hours 
worked in 1938 as compared with 1937, and 50.8 per 
cent compared with 1929. Fewer persons lost their lives 
in highway grade crossing accidents in 1938 than in any 
year since 1915, except 1933, 358 fewer persons having 
been killed in such accidents in 1938 than in 1937, with 
1,118 fewer injuries. Such records are not made by 
chance, but by the efforts of men who believe that the 
practice of safety is a highly desirable, almost a holy 
thing.” 

This convention, the first since 1937, was attended 
by more than 300 members. It was characterized by 
thoroughly documented committee reports, by group dis- 
cussions and by many addresses by the members, as well 
as a principal address by J. W. King, vice-president, 
operations and maintenance department, A. A. R. 


Train Travel 14 Times Safer Than by Bus 


“In 1938,” Mr. King said, “a passenger on a train 
was 14 times safer than a bus passenger, 32 times safer 
than a passenger on a regularly scheduled flight of a 
transport airplane, and 544 times safer than a passenger 
on all types of airplanes. The progress of railroad safety 
during the 15 years of the Safety Section’s existence 
has been phenomenal, and all the objectives outlined in 
its first convention in Salt Lake City, in 1924, have been 
attained and passed. There was only one train accident 
in 1938 to every three in 1923, and the passenger cas- 
ualty rate was reduced by nearly two-thirds in the same 
period. Still, those charged with specializing in railroad 
safety cannot sit back and assume that perfection has 
been reached. Their proved ability to develop preventi- 
tive precautions must not be permitted to stagnate.” 

“Accidents to trespassers still present an urgent, 
major problem,” Mr. King continued, “being responsible 
for 51 per cent of the fatalities in 1938. Solving this 
problem is more difficult than other phases of safety 
work, since thought and labor expended upon it bring 
much smaller proportionate results than other forms of 
accident prevention. 

“Tt is, however, pleasing to note that the greater part 
of the fatality reduction in 1938 took place in accidents 
involving people under 21 years old, indicating that the 
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missionary work in the schools is bearing fruit. The 
problem of the adult trespasser however remains large- 
ly unsolved and for this reason, its solution should re- 
ceive intensified thought and effort not only on the part 
of safety superintendents but of every employee as well.” 


Group Discussions 


Two group discussions were held, under the direction 
of group leaders C. L. La Fountaine, general safety 
supervisor, Great Northern, and D. H. Beatty, super- 
intendent of safety, Southern. Mr. La Fountaine’s 
group discussed operating safety. T. K. Gage, assistant 
superintendent of safety, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
told of safety in operating locomotives, getting on or off 
locomotives or cars, and how to eliminate accidents 
caused by falls from locomotives or cars; D.G. Phillips, 
superintendent of safety, Wabash, described the precau- 
tions that should be taken to avoid being struck by loco- 
motives or cars; and C. W. Hammond, assistant general 
safety agent, New York Central, described the proper 
and safe methods of operating hand brakes, coupling or 
uncoupling cars, and coupling or uncoupling air and 
steam hose. 

Mr. Beatty’s group of speakers concerned itself with 
supervision to create greater interest in safety, and con- 
sisted of four division superintendents. C. H. Tabor, 
superintendent, Norfolk & Western, discussed the im- 
portance of proper managerial attitude toward safety; 
E. M. Kelley, superintendent, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, described how subordinates may be 
induced to reflect the attitude of the management toward 
safety; H. A. Iuler, superintendent, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
told how on his railroad the individual supervisor is held 
responsible for the safety record of his department; and 
T. C. Smith, superintendent, Baltimore & Ohio, de- 
scribed how operating officers, through personal 
manifestation in all contacts with other officers and em- 
ployees, can create enthusiasm and interest in the 
advancement of safety. 


Crossing Casualties Down 22 Per Cent Under 1937 


In accordance with the customary practice at meetings 
of the Safety Section, many of the committee reports 
were tied in with appropriate brief addresses. For ex- 
ample, the committee on The Prevention of Highway 
Crossing Accidents, of which H. A. Rowe, manager, 
claims department, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
was chairman, arranged for an address by Col. Lynn 
Black, superintendent of the Ohio State Highway Patrol 
in connection with its report. Col. Black described the 
complete co-operation between his officers and the rail- 
way police and safety departments. “It is to be re- 
gretted,” he said, “that a state police officer must be an 
eye-witness to a grade-crossing accident before effective 
action can be taken. Even so, by means of posting 
officers at grade crossings to stop and warn motorists of 
the danger of careless driving over such crossings, in- 
volving several thousand drivers annually, and mostly by 
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the improvement in warning devices, grade-crossing 
fatalities have been reduced 74 per cent in Ohio in the 
last four years, and now constitute only 4 per cent of 
the total highway fatalities in the state.” 

The report of the highway crossing committee is ab- 
stracted below: 


The year 1938 shows a decrease in the number of accidents, 
fatalities and injuries at railroad-highway crossings compared 
with 1937 as follows: 

Year Accidents Fatalities Injuries 
1937 4,489 1,875 5,136 
1938 3,493 1,517 4,018 


Decrease 996 (22%) 358 (19%) 1,118 (22%) 

Fatalities at railroad-highway crossings in 1938 decreased from 
those occurring in 1922 by 293, or 16.1 per cent, and the de- 
crease in injuries in the same period was 1,365, or 25.3 per cent. 
During the same period, the number of registered automo- 
biles and trucks increased 16,852,624, or 136.37 per cent. In 
1922, locomotive-miles operated were 1,597,001,437, while in 1938 
there were but 1,177,587,660, a reduction of 419,413,377 miles, 
equivalent to 26.3 per cent. In the past 17 years railroad-high- 
way crossing fatalities decreased 16 per cent—injuries 25 per 
cent; motor vehicles in use increased more than 136 per cent 
and locomotive mileage decreased about 26 per cent. During 
the summer campaign of 1938 there was a decrease of 241 acci- 
dents, 132 fatalities and 260 injuries, compared with similar 
period in 1937. 

A total of 227 pedestrian fatalities and 140 injuries are in- 
cluded in the crossing accident report. About an equal number 
of crossing accidents occur in daylight and dark hours. The 
hour of greatest frequency is between 7 and 8 p. m. Saturday 
is the worst day, and October the worst month for crossing 
casualties. Thirty-five per cent of motor vehicle accidents at 
crossings occurred where crossings were protected by closed 
gates, watchman, or audible or visible signals indicating the ap- 
proach of trains. 

Twenty-five per cent of the crossing accidents occurred at 
crossings at which flood, street or other lights had been espe- 
cially installed to illuminate the crossing. Thirty per cent of 
crossing accidents occurred where the driver of the car was 
in the age group 21-29 years. Seventy-eight per cent of drivers 
in crossing accidents were familiar with the crossing. Thirty- 
eight per cent of crossing accidents were caused by vehicles 
being driven into the sides of trains. 

During 1938, the railroads of the United States operated 1,177,- 
587,660 locomotive-miles. There was one crossing fatality for 
each 776,261 locomotive-miles traveled, or in other words, 31 
times around the earth at the equator. It is impossible to cal- 
culate from information at hand the number of locomotive or 
motor car passages over the 232,902 remaining grade crossings, 
but the figures would be so enormous as to indicate a minimum 
of risk following the exercise of primary care upon the part of 
the highway traveler. The National Safety Council has an- 
nounced 32,000 motor vehicle fatalities upon our highways in 
1938, of which number only 4.7 per cent occurred at railroad 
crossings. 

Crossings should be inspected periodically and maintained in 
sound and travelable condition, with right of way obstructions 
to the view removed wherever practicable. Advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity to address school children, students 
at colleges and universities and wherever public gatherings make 
it possible or desirable, on the subject of railroad-highway cross- 
ing safety, urging that all drivers approach every railroad cross- 
ing prepared to stop and only proceed when the way is known 
to be clear. Explanation of the various signs and signals should 
be made publicly, whenever possible, as the public may not al- 
ways be certain as to the course of procedure. 


Employee Education Will Curtail Train Accidents 


Several operating officers were in attendance at the 
convention to discuss the prevention of train and train 
service accidents, as parts of the reports on these two 
subjects. These included Clark Hungerford, superin- 
tendent, Southern, who spoke on the individual responsi- 
bility of employees for their own safety; Paul W. Neff, 
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recently appointed superintendent, Pennsylvania, who 
discussed checking for safety from a trainmaster’s point 


‘of view; and L. E. Hoffman, inspector of operation, St, 


Louis Southwestern, who discussed the enforcement of 
operating and safety rules. A paper on safety super- 
vision as every officer’s duty, prepared by A. A. Lowe, 
assistant to general manager, Southern Pacific, was read 
by Mr. LaFountaine in his absence. 

Chairman C. F. Larson, superintendent of safety, Mis- 
souri Pacific, presented the report of the committee on 
train accidents, as follows: 


A review of train accidents covered by reports of the director 
of the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission, indi- 
cates clearly that a large percentage of train and engine acci- 
dents are due to misunderstanding of rules, or disregard of rules. 
This emphasizes the necessity for proper and systematic exami- 
nation of all employees in train service to insure full knowledge 
of all operating rules and not only a willingness but a desire 
to obey them under all conditions. The strict enforcement of 
rules requires eternal vigilance, and any officer who lets viola- 
tions go unnoticed is not performing his duty properly. 

Some may still think that compliance with the rules slows 
up railroad operation. The speedier operation of today as com- 
pared to that of years ago, with a greatly decreased number of 
accidents, proves that theory to be entirely erroneous. Com- 
pliance with rules means greater efficiency, which in turn ex- 
pedites rather than retards movements. A supervisor’s attitude 
regarding rule observance and obedience will be reflected in 
the manner in which his subordinates perform their work. Few 
employees violate rules deliberately, if properly trained and 
supervised, but they occasionally do it unintentionally, because 
rules have been improperly interpreted by them or their asso- 
ciates. Time service rules are regarded by some employees as 
unimportant, but it should be emphasized how necessary it is 
to make frequent checks to know that employees who are re- 
quired to have standard watches are doing so and that regular 
inspection and comparison are properly made and recorded. 

An analysis of many train accidents that were caused by rule 
violations leads to the conclusion that their elimination is a 
challenge to the resourcefulness of railroad supervision and 
that the solution rests with it. It follows, therefore, that there 
must be careful selection and training of new employees, the 
continued education of employees on rules, and above all, in 
having a positive knowledge that they are understood and are 
being fully complied with. 

In 1938, all previous low train accident frequency rates were 
surpassed with the figure of 4.83 train accidents per million 
locomotive and motor train-miles. All major causes of train 
accidents showed an almost uniform downward movement and 
the major classifications of train accidents reacted uniformly 
downward as a result. 

For example: the reduction of 34 per cent in the number of 
train accidents due to negligence of employees, and a 23'per 
cent reduction in their frequency per million locomotive-miles 
(locomotive-miles in 1938 decreased 14 per cent under 1937) 
quite logically was the overwhelming factor in the 37 per cent 
reduction in the number of collisions and a 27 per cent reduc- 
tion in their frequency rate. Likewise the reduction of 34 per 
cent in the number of train accidents due to defects in or fail- 
ures of equipment and 32 per cent in the number due to de- 
fects in or improper maintenance of way and structures, and 
the respective reductions of 23 per cent and 22 per cent in 
frequency from these causes 1938 under 1937, undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the major portion of the reduction of 34 per cent 
in the number and 23 per cent in the frequency of derailments 
in 1938 under 1937. Locomotive boiler accidents dropped from 
18 in 1937 to 16 in 1938, and just kept pace with the reduction 
in locomotive miles. Other locomotive accidents were 20 per 
cent less in number and 7 per cent less in frequency, while mis- 
cellaneous train accidents followed the trend with a 25 per cent 
reduction in number and 12 per cent in frequency rate. 


270 Employees Killed in Train Service Accidents 


The report of the Committee on Train Service Acci- 
dents, presented by Chairman C. E. McGuire, director ol 
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accident prevention, St. Louis-San Francisco, was sup- 
plemented by W. J. Flannigan, assistant superintendent 
of safety, Northern Pacific, who discussed the train and 
yard service accident problem. The report consisted en- 
tirely of a statistical presentation of the various types 
of train service accidents for several years past, indi- 
cating that 1938 was the safest year in railroad opera- 
tion. The figures for 1938 are abstracted in the follow- 
ing table: 





———— 


Employees on Duty Total 
Trainmen Other Employees Employees 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 


Struck and run over by 


locomotives or  - a 66 54 46 88 112 
xetting on or oO oco- 
ye a, ae 21 1,296 2 67 23 1,363 
Operating locomotives .. 0 756 2 24 2 780 
Operating handbrakes_ .. 11 552 0 3 VM 555 
Coupling or uncoupling 

cars or locomotives ... 6 237 0 7 6 244 
Coupling or uncoupling 

air or steam hose .... 2 97 4 16 6 113 
Coming in contact with 

fixed structures ...... 17 117 1 6 18 123 
Operating switches .... 0 195 0 7 0 202 
All train service accidents 180 5,395 90 64 270 6,019 





J. T. Williamson, superintendent relief and employ- 
ment department, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, sup- 
plemented the accident reports in discussing the improve- 
ment of morale of the personnel to prevent all types of 
accidents. 


Almost All Non-Train Accidents Preventable 


Chairman L. E. Hoffman, inspector of operation, St. 
Louis Southwestern, presented the report of the com- 
mittee on non-train accidents, which was supplemented 
by discussions on non-train accident prevention by T. S. 
Pattison, division engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, as to 
maintenance department accidents and G. T. Collender, 
superintendent shops, Missouri Pacific, as to shop and 
other mechanical department accidents. This report in- 
cluded comprehensive statistics, which it summarized as 
follows: 


There was a reduction of 56.23 per cent in non-train fatalities 
for 1938, as compared with 1929, and a reduction of 75.18 per 
cent in non-train injuries for the same years. The lowest num- 
ber of killed and injured in this classification, for the last ten 
years, occurred in 1933. Of course, due consideration must be 
given to the number of man-hours worked by employees in this 
group, in the different years under comparison. When the 
causes of non-train accidents are analyzed, it is not difficult to 
reach the conclusion that practically all of these casualties are 
preventable. Consequently, to produce the desired results, a 
continuous record of all non-train casualties should be main- 
tained by the proper officer or department head, showing the 
date of occurrence, location, name of injured employee, cause 
of injury, name of foreman or supervisor, and comparable fig- 
ures for the previous year or years. 

These records should be analyzed regularly by officers and 
department heads to determine the cause of each casualty, and 
the action necessary to prevent a similar casualty occurring 
again. 

If these statistics show the need for additional or revised 
rules, or for the adoption of a complete set of safety rules for 
departments where they are not now in effect, prompt action 
should be taken to adopt such rules. Further, all officers, super- 
Visors and foremen should exert themselves properly to de- 
termine definitely that all employees under their respective juris- 
dictions not only thoroughly understand all the rules, but also 
observe them in a safe and practical manner. 

To effect a continued reduction in non-train accidents of every 
character, due precaution must constantly be taken by employ- 
Ing officers to insure that all new railroad employees are both 
mentally and physically alert, requiring a proper pre-employ- 
ment physical examination and thereby preventing sluggards or 
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handicapped employees from entering the service. Undoubtedly 
the primary cause of non-train accidents is the frequent viola- 
tion of existing rules or indulging in unsafe practices, and such 
rule violations or unsafe practices not being observed, or cor- 
rected when observed, as they should be, by the supervisor or 
foreman under whose jurisdiction they occurred. 


Other Business 


Comprehensive statistics illustrating various phases of 
safety work, tabulating accidents, listing speeches made 
for various purposes and giving an outline of the vast 
amount and the character of broadcast literature issued 
by the Safety Section during the two years since its last 
meeting were also presented, in the form of reports of 
the Committee on Trespassing, of which J. R. Tenny, 
supervisor of safety, Western Maryland, was chairman; 
the Committee on Statistics, of which T. H. Carrow, 
superintendent of safety, Pennsylvania, was chairman; 
the Committee on Education, of which L. G. Bentley, 
general safety agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, was chairman ; 
the Committee on Uniformity of Accident Reporting, of 
which C. E. Hill, general safety agent, New York Cen- 
tral, was chairman; and the Committee on the Uniform 
Safety Code, of which F. W. Curtis, supervisor of safety 
and fire prevention, Denver & Rio Grande Western, was 
chairman. 

Mr. Curtis was elected chairman of the Safety Section 
to succeed Mr. Evans, and D. H. Beatty, superintendent 
of safety, Southern, was elected vice-chairman to succeed 
Mr. Curtis. The meeting place for the 1940 convention 
will be decided upon by the Committee of Direction at 
its November meeting. 


Harvey Couch Heads 


Kansas City Southern 
(Continued from page 950) 


acquired control of the Louisiana & Arkansas railway 
and was elected president of that property, which posi- 
tion he relinquished in 1932 to become chairman of the 
board of directors. Early in 1937 he was elected a 
director and chairman of the executive committee of the 
Kansas City Southern, and at that time relinquished the 
chairmanship and membership on the board of directors 
of the L. & A., but retained his financial interest in that 
company, of which his brother is now president. On 
May 25, 1937, he was elected chairman of the board 
of the K. C. S. Mr. Couch, in addition to the presi- 
dency, will retain the chairmanship of the board and of 
the executive committee of the K. C. S. 

In addition to his activities in the utility and railroad 
fields, Mr. Couch has been active in many other direc- 
tions. During the World War he served as Federal Fuel 
Administrator for the state of Arkansas and in 1927 
he served as a director of the Arkansas State Flood 
Commission and the American Red Cross. In 1932 he 
was appointed a member of the first board of directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation by Président 
Hoover, from which position he resigned in 1934. He 
has also served on the boards of several banking insti- 
tutions, including the Chase National Bank of New York, 
and as a member of the Arkansas Drouth Relief Com- 
mittee. Although Mr. Couch’s interests are largely 
financial, from boyhood days railroads and railroad work 
have held a fascination for him, and since acquiring con- 
trol of the L. & A., it has not been uncommon for him 
to make trips over the line in the locomotive cabs of fast 
freight trains. 
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There is a heavy merchandise movement from St. 
Louis to Southern Illinois towns, including Cairo, 
but there is little merchandise or any other high- 
rated traffic moving from these towns to St. Louis. 

The trucks solicit dry goods and other high-rated 
trafic from St. Louis to these towns and, as an 
example, if they are successful in securing full load- 
ings of this character of traffic outbound, they will 
earn $146 per truck load from St. Louis to Cairo. 
If they should return empty, it would cost them 
approximately $97 to make the round-trip. But 
what they do is to find a shipper at Cairo with 
burlap to move to St. Louis. The rail rate is 26 
cents per hundred, minimum 30,000 lb. The truck 
operator knows it is more profitable to haul 10,000 
lb. of burlap for $20 than it is to return empty to 
St. Louis so he cuts the rail rate 6 cents. 

The result is that the railroad not only loses its 
high rated merchandise traffic to the outbound truck 
but it also loses the burlap traffic which the truck 
handles below cost as a return load. 

In addition to this truck competition, the rail- 
road freight solicitors are given further gray hairs 
by the freight forwarders, who make preferential 





What Will the Traffic Bear?— 16 


rates on traffic which yields fancy profits. After 
the forwarders and the trucks have made their 
rounds, there is nothing left but light and unprofit- 
able loadings which the railroads, not being pick- 
and-choose carriers must handle at a loss. 

If the railroads would make a rate of 46 cents 
(March 27, 1938, third class) on merchandise traf- 
fic from St. Louis to Cairo, they would average as 
much revenue as they received under their present 
method of pricing and truckload revenue would be 
only $92 or $5 less than truck cost for making the 
trip.. This method of pricing would eliminate the 
freight forwarder from the picture. If the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would prohibit trucks 
from making back-haul or any other rates at less 
than cost, it would limit trucks to movements 
where they could obtain back hauls of high-rated 
traffic. 

The opportunities to secure balanced loadings of 
high-rated merchandise traffic in both directions 
are negligible. Rates fairly related to cost of serv- 
ice would profitably regain much traffic to the rail- 
roads and would eliminate the present wasteful 
multiplication of facilities. 








Communieations and Books... 


Colonel A. B. Barber 
Defends the U: S: C: of C. 


WasurncrTon, D. C. 


To THE Eprror: 


Your recent editorials criticizing the Transportation Confer- 
ence of 1938-9 and the Chamber’s action on the Conference con- 
clusions call for comment. 

Obviously your judgment differs from that of the Transpor- 
tation Conference and the Chamber as to the wise course in 
regard to railroad legislation and no one can object to your 
expressing such disagreement. However, what you say as to 
the motives of the members of the Conference and the Cham- 
ber in making their recommendations is contrary to the facts 
and should be corrected. 

The policy of first preparing a program for immediate rail- 
road legislation that could be expected to command general bus- 
iness support was unanimously adopted by the Transportation 
Conference. Consideration of important controversial questions 
was deferred with the understanding that they might be taken 
up later, as several of them were. 

The Conference, while called by the Chamber, was a truly 
autonomous body, determining its own organization, rules of 
procedure and program of work. Its composition was a cross- 
section of business interests concerned in transportation. Con- 
sidering only the active members, that is, those who partici- 
pated in the November and January meetings when conclusions 
were adopted, it will be found that approximately one-third of 
the membership represented railroads and related interests in- 
cluding railroad security holders, one-third other forms of trans- 
portation and one-third shippers. There were also several mem- 
bers not belonging to any of these three groups but represent- 
ing professional or general purpose organizations. 

To understand the motive of the Conference in adopting the 
policy described it must be borne in mind that, despite all ef- 


forts, the past three years have been a sterile period for railroad 
legislation. No progress was made on measures urgently needed, 
first, io permit and assist the railroads to adapt their organiza- 
tion and services to existing conditions and, second, to relieve 
them of a variety of existing burdens and restrictions which 
nearly every one agrees should be eliminated. Consideration 
of all the facts led the Conference to the conclusion that the 
initial effort on behalf of the railroads and the great public 
interests involved should be directed primarily to legislation of 
these two types. 

As I said at the outset there may be room for difference of 
judgment as to whether or not this policy was and is a wise one. 
However, to any one having knowledge of the intimate discus- 
sions of the Transportation Conference and its committees, there 
can be no doubt that the motives of the overwhelming majority 
of those participating were genuinely and whole-heartedly to 
propose the most practical and helpful immediate steps toward 
solution of the railroad roblem. 

The immediate program was completed at the January meet- 
ing, which also took up discussion of proposals relating to the 
competitive situation. In order to permit their consideration 
to be completed another meeting of the Conference was held 
in March. This developed such widespread differences of opin- 
ion that the Conference finally adjourned without reaching any 
conclusions on the subject. It is only fair to say that this was 
not due to action of the members representative of competing 
forms of transportation, most of whom consistently supported 
proposals for investigation of the controversial questions at 
issue. (1) 

Judge Fletcher, the most active representative of the railroads 
in the Conference, made the following statement at the Cham- 
ber’s recent Annual Meeting: 

“I was privileged to participate in the discussions before the 
autonomous Transportation Conference which has been described 
so well by Mr. Howie. It was a very pleasant task, and I 
certainly profited very greatly by the interchanging of views. 
I think it was one of the most constructive and helpful organi- 
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zations in which I have ever participated, and I congratulate 
those who brought the Conference into being and who con- 
ducted it so successfully to a conclusion. Of course, the Con- 
ference did not adopt all the things the railroads recommended, 
but they rejected a lot of the things that we did not recom- 
mend, so taking it all in all I do not think we have very much 
reason to complain.” (2) 

It is fair to add that Judge Fletcher expressed his dissent 
from the judgment that it would be inadvisable to undertake at 
this time a more comprehensive program of railroad legislation, 
but it is significant that all other speakers on this subject at the 
Annual Meeting, representing shippers and investors as well as 
other forms of transportation, supported the Conference recom- 
mendations as an immediate program. 

Now as to the action of the Chamber, I am sure you recog- 
nize that it has always consistently worked for improvement of 
the railroad situation. It has equally worked for a sound de- 
velopment of other branches of transportation. When conflicts 
of interest have arisen, decisions as to the stand of the Cham- 
ber, representing as it does all branches of business, have rested 
with those preponderant elements in its membership which are 
non-partisan as between different forms of transportation; that 
is, the great number of merchants, manufacturers and others 
making up what is commonly known as the general business 
public. In this connection may I point out that the Chamber 
is in no sense a representatiye only of “big business.” A vast 
majority of its membership in number and voting strength 
represents small and medium sized businesses widely distributed 
throughout the whole country. 

The action of the Chamber’s Annual Meeting in supporting 
the recommendations of the Transportation Conference for im- 
mediate legislation was in no way perfunctory. The proposals 
were first reviewed and approved by the Chamber’s Transpor- 
tation Committee. A report embodying them was published and 
distributed to all 1600 commercial organizations and trade asso- 
ciations in the membership for consideration in advance of the 
meeting. Numerous expressions of approval were received and 
not a single dissent. I have already mentioned the views ex- 
pressed in the discussion on the floor of the meeting. Certainly 
every indication has been that the resolution adopted represents 
the judgment of the general business public in favor of the 
recommendations offered as a practical immediate step for im- 
provement of the railroad situation. (3) 

The Chamber, like the Transportation Conference, recognized 
that these recommendations do not purport to offer a solution 
of all the problems involved in railroad transportation. The 
Chamber’s resolution included a recommendation that “Addi- 
tional measures of remedial railroad legislation, and the neces- 
sary factual information on which to base them, should be the 
subject of thorough investigation with full opportunity for all 
interests to be heard.” In other words, differences of opinion 
as to facts and proper policy are still so great as to call for 
further investigation and hearings on proposals for such radical 
changes in national transportation policy as you evidently have 
in mind. Recent developments in Congress seem to show the 
soundness of this conclusion. 

This letter is not the place to discuss the causes of this situa- 
tion, still less to analyze the important and difficult questions 
involved in its solution. In closing I do, however, want to sug- 
gest that progress is most likely to be made, not by calling in 
question the motives of outstanding organizations and men who 
are above any petty considerations and who have obviously made 
"an honest and earnest effort to assist, but by dealing with the 
various problems on their merits and in such a manner as to 
secure. widespread and effective support. 

A. B. Barser, 


Manager, Transportation Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


[The leading editorial in this issue is devoted to a discussion 
of the principal questions raised in Colonel Barber’s letter. In 
addition, several points in it, not discussed in the editorial, are 


giver: reference numbers in the above and our comment upon 
then: follows: 
(1) 


As to the attitude of representatives of competitors who 
Participated in the “Transportation Conference” sponsored by 
the Chamber, we have in our possession a mimeographed circular 
lettes addressed by representatives of one group of these com- 
Petitors to its membership in which they clearly indicate that 
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broad 
social objectives but solely to defend their particularistic inter- 


they did not participate in the Conference to achieve any 


ests. The circular expresses considerable glee that discord 
broke out in the Conference and that it accomplished nothing 
useful—and plainly implies that this group of participants sat 
in only as saboteurs. 

(2) Judge Fletcher is a most kindly and generous man, who 
seldom fails to give the devil more than his due. 

(3) The innocuousness and futility of the Chamber’s recom- 
mendations regarding transportation could not be more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than by Colonel Barber’s citation of 
the unanimity with which they were adopted. The Chamber’s 
transportation program is a Caspar Milquetoast pronouncement, 
calculated to give no offense to anyone; and, hence, to 
realistic consideration of any major railroad handicap. 

There is a broad public interest in transportation which is 
different from and in many respects antagonistic to, the im- 
mediate particularistic interests of various corporations and 
commercial groups in this country. The Chamber by its timid 
concern lest it give offense to any of these particularistic inter- 
ests, has ignored the need in the public interest for an efficient, 
solvent national transportation system. 

If a majority of a group of conferees bring to a conference 
a regard for. the public interest equaling zero, being solely 
concerned with their immediately selfish ends, the group cannot, 
by pooling the selfish aims of its majority, produce a program 
which eliminates selfishness and advances the public interest. 
Thirty or 50 or even 100 times zero, is still zero—Eprror] 


avoid 


New Book 


The Canadian Railway Problem, by Lesslie R. Thomson. 1080 
pages. 10 in. by 7 in. Bound iw cloth. Published by the 
MacMillan Company, St. Martin’s House, Canada. Price $12.50. 

Here is a monumental work of some thousand and fifty pages 
written after five years of exhaustive study by a well-known 
Canadian consulting engineer and former engineering professor 
at McGill University. It is so made-up that the reader may 
either take time out to read all of the compact pages of the 
book or acquire a substantially complete picture of the whole 
by reading Chapters I and II which, respectively, summarize 
the study and present the author’s recommendations in briefer 
form. In short, these two chapters comprise a complete edition 
of the book minus the great wealth of data which appears in 
the remaining twelve chapters. 

The author recommends the following: (1) establishment of 
a Dominion Transportation Authority to have regulatory powers 
over all transportation in Canada with mandatory powers to 
co-ordinate services and initiate transportation improvements; 
(2) the creation of a Royal commission every ten years to make 
a complete study of transportation in the country, similar in 
manner to the decennial reviews of banking by Parliament; and 
(3) the creation of a “policy of common management” with 
respect to the two railway systems of the country. The latter 
plan appears to be the core of the book. Essentially, “common 
management” would be the creation of a single board of direc- 
tors to operate (but not own) the two systems as one, seeking 
to effect all the benefits possible from unified operation. The 
board would represent the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific equally. The plan would run for an experimental period 
of ten years. In this way, the author believes, the country would 
not take any irrevocable step in dealing with its railroad problem. 

The detailed and annoted chapters of the book discuss, among 
other things, the history of the present railway situation; 


charac- 
teristics of the present transportation set-up; 


each of the two 
comparisons between the two systems, the 
immediate railway problem; a complete presentation and critique 
of some 18 former proposed or attempted solutions to the railway 
problem ; and a detailed expression of the author’s plan, including 
a complete statistical illustration of its probable effects and a 
17-page reply to anticipated criticisms of the plan. A splendid 
bibliography, classified as to selection and availability, 14 
appendices, an index of statistics, another of tables, a general 
index, and supplementary indices classified under comprehensive 
subject- headings follow. 
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Sliding-Scale for 
New Eastern Fares 


Eastern roads plan reductions 
in round-trip fares; get lower 
as distance increases 


The Eastern railroads are planning to 
put into effect new reduced round-trip 
coach and Pullman fares which will in- 
corporate the principle of “the-further- 
you-go-the-less-you-pay-per-mile.” | While 
this distance-scale basis has already been 
made applicable on certain special round- 
trip rates to the New York World’s Fair, 
the present proposed schedule of fares 
represents the first application of the “de- 
crease-as-distance-increases” scale to all 
points within one of the three major pas- 
senger territories. A flat reduction to 2.7 
cents per mile in the country for one-way 
rail tickets good in upper berths in. Pull- 
man travel is also proposed. 

Made public following a meeting of the 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference in New 
York on May 31, by F. E. Williamson, 
president, New York Central, and chair- 
man of a committee of executives which 
has been considering the question of pas- 
senger fares in Eastern territory for sev- 
eral months, the proposed new schedule of 
fares will be submitted to rate regulation 
commissions for approval and authority to 
take effect on short notice as soon as tariff 
details can be worked out. 

Under the proposed new scale of round- 
trip fares, tickets valid in coaches will be 
sold for distances up to 100 miles on the 
basis of 2.25 cents per mile. The rate per 
mile will then progressively diminish by 
50-mile blocks until a minimum of 1.7 
cents per mile is reached at the distance 
of 901 miles and over. This minimum 
mileage rate, as applicable to the longer 
distances, will represent a reduction of 32 
per cent below the present basic 2.5 cents- 
per-mile one-way fare. Round-trip rail 
tickets valid in Pullman lower berths, par- 
lor cars or other forms of non-coach ac- 
commodation, except upper berths, will be 
sold at rates per mile scaling down from 
the present 3 cents-per-mile level to a 
minimum, at 90i miles and over, of 2.7 
cents per mile, the latter representing a 
reduction of 10 per cent below the present 
basic one-way fare. 

Railroad transportation tickets valid in 
upper berths will be sold for one-way 
travel at 2.7 cents per mile, regardless of 
distance. When issued for round trips, 
they will be sold at mileage rates scaling 
down to a minimum of 2.43 cents per 
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mile at 901 miles and over, which will 
represent a reduction of 10 per cent below 
the new one-way upper berth fare and 19 
per cent below the standard basic one-way 
fare, as now effective. 

All round trip tickets sold at the pro- 
posed new rates will bear a time limit of 
60 days, and are applicable to points in 
Eastern territory, with certain exceptions 
in New England. The Pullman Company 
will reduce the charges for its upper berth 
accommodation by percentages correspond- 


4 Months N. O. I. 
Was $101,066,278 


1.55 per cent return compares 
with $29,360,310 or 0.45 
per cent last year 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first four months of 1939 had a net 
railway operating income of $101,066,278 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


TE GUAREERE POTUMMEE. o.c0ccccccccedecsiseree. 


Total operating expenses 


Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 
Rate of return on property investment 
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1939 1938 1930 


eos. SRRSRIF754 $268,213,596 $445,523 ,063 
ee 227,622,288 219,484,312 344,194,247 
aide 27,828,466 28,060,043 29,495,407 
eva 15,256,935 9,397,133 60,882,332 
nae 80.68 81.83 77.26 
‘cou 0.90 0.55 3.61 


Four Months Ended April 30 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
axes 
Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 
Rate of return on property investment 


... $1,179,891,873  $1,081,376,968  $1,761,623,106 
.e+ 921,547,450 


896,407,684 1,370,341,285 


er 114,069,180 112,304,317 116,253,004 
ond 101,066,278 29,360,310 233,942,444 
eect 78.10 82.90 77.79 
ae 1.55 0.45 3.51 








ing approximately to the reductions made 
in the applicable railroad tickets. 

The following table compares the new 
round-trip fares with present rates over 
representative journeys in the territory: 


Coach Fares 


Between Present Proposed 
New York and Chicago....... $45.38 $30.90 
New York and St. Louis..... 51.62 36.00 
New York and Cleveland..... 28.56 22.00 
New York and Cincinnati.... 37.54 26.90 
New York and Pittsburgh.... 21.88 17.70 
New York and Buffalo....... 19.80 16.30 
New York and Detroit....... 36.60 25.20 

Fares Valid in 
Pullman 
Accommodations 
Other than 
Upper Berths 

Between Present Proposed 
New York and Chicago....... $54.50 $49.05 
New York and St. Louis..... 63.50 57.15 
New York and Cleveland..... 34.30 32.15 
New York and Cincinnati..... 45.10 41.35 
New York and Pittsburgh.... 26.30 25.20 
New York and Buffalo....... 26.20 25.10 
New York and Detroit....... 43.00 37.75 

Fares Valid in 
Upper Berths 

Between Present Proposed 
New York and Chicago...... $54.50 $44.15 
New York and St. Louis..... 63.50 51.45 
New York and Cleveland..... 34.30 28.95 
New York and Cincinnati..... 45.10 37.25 
New York and Pittsburgh.... 26.30 22.70 
New York and Buffalo....... 26.20 22.60 
New York and Detroit....... 43.00 33.95 


Land-Grant Rate Hearings 
Scheduled 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, headed by Senator 
Truman, Democrat of Missouri, will hold 
hearings on June 5 on the land-grant rate 


bills, S. 1915, 1990 and 2294, 


which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.55 per cent on their property investment, 
according to, the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads. In the first four months of 
1938, their net railway operating income 
was $29,360,310 or 0.45 per cent on their 
property investment, and in the first four 
months of 1930, it was $233,942,444 or 3.51 
per cent. 

Class I roads in April had a net of 
$15,256,935 or 0.90 per cent, compared 
with $9,397,133 or 0.55 per cent in April, 
1938, and $60,882,332 or 3.61 per cent in 
April, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
four months of 1939 totaled $1,179,891,873 
compared with $1,081,376,968 for the same 
period in 1938, and $1,761,623,106 for the 
same period in 1930, an increase of 9.1 
per cent in 1939 above 1938, but 33 per 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $921,547,450 compared with 
$896,407,684 for the same period in 1938, 
and $1,370,341,285 for the same period in 
1930—2.8 per cent more than the former, 
but 32.8 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the four months paid 
$114,069,180 in taxes compared with $112,- 
304,317 in the same period in 1938, and 
$116,253,004 in the same period in 1930. 
The April tax bill amounted to $27,828,466 
a decrease of $231,577 or 0.8 per cent below 
April, 1938. Thirty-six Class I roads 
failed to earn expenses and taxes in the 
first four months of 1939, of which 13 were 
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in the Eastern district, five in the Southern 
district and 18 in the Western district. 

Gross for April amounted to $282,117,- 
754 compared with $268,213,596 in April, 
1938, and $445,523,063 in April, 1930; 
operating expenses totaled $227,622,288 
compared with $219,484,312 in the same 
month in 1938, and $344,194,247 in April, 
1930. 

The Eastern district net for the four 
months was $66,208,232, or 1.89 per cent; 
for the same period in 1938, it was $23,- 
486,144 or 0.67 per cent, while in 1930 it 
was $134,459,050 or 4.18 per cent. Gross 
in the Eastern district for the four months 
totaled $583,027,842 an increase or 12.9 
per cent compared with 1938, but a de- 
crease of 34.3 per cent compared with 1930; 
operating expenses totaled $440,596,263, an 
increase of 5.2 per cent above the same 
period in 1938, but a decrease of 35.2 per 
cent under the first four months of 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
April had a net of $7,864,946 compared 
with $7,678,587 in April, 1938, and $37,- 
110,656 in April, 1930. 

In the Southern district the four-months 
net railway operating income was $23,- 
000,911 or 2.07 per cent. For the same 
period in 1938, it amounted to $14,909,451 
or 1.34 per cent, and for the same period 
in 1930 it was $32,884 or 2.83 per cent. 
Gross in the Southern district for the four 
months amounted to $168,556,297, an in- 
crease of seven per cent compared with 
the same period in 1938, but a decrease of 
28.8 per cent under the same period in 1930, 
operating expenses totaled $125,517,598, an 
increase of 2.3 per cent above the same 
period in 1938, but a decrease of 32 per 
cent under 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for April had a net of $4,821,197 compared 
with $3,870,333 in April, 1938, and $7,970,- 
597 in April, 1930. 

The Western district net for the four 
months was $11,857,135 or 0.62 per cent; 
for the same period in 1938 these same 
roads had an operating deficit of $9,035,- 
285 but in 1930 they had a net railway op- 
erating income of $66,598,510 or 2.92 per 
cent on investment. Gross in the Western 
district for the first four months amounted 
to $428,307,734, an increase of 5.2 per cent 
above the same period in 1938 but a de- 
crease of 32.8 per cent below the same 
period in 1930; operating expenses totaled 
$355,433,589, an increase of 0.2 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1938 
and a decrease of 29.7 per cent under the 
same period in 1930. 

For April alone the Class I roads in the 
Western district had a net of $2,570,792, 
compared with an operating deficit of $2,- 
151,787 in April, 1938, and a net operating 
income of $15,801,079 in April, 1930. 


Canada’s Senate Votes in Favor 
of Merger 


With five Conservatives bolting their 
party the Senate at Ottawa, by a vote of 
25 for and 21 against, adopted the amend- 
ment of Senator Charles Beaubien to the 
main report of the special Senate com- 
mittee on the railway problem, the effect 
of this vote being to recommend to the 
Government “unified management” of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National. 


Government is not yet known. 
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Mid-Week G. M. & N. Patrons 
Get Return Trip for a Cent 


Taking a tip from the so-called 
“one-cent sales” of large merchan- 
dise stores, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern has decided to adapt the 
one-cent sale principle to railroad 
transportation. Effective June 6, 
any patron of either the railroad or 
its motor bus subsidiary, the Gulf 
Transport Company, who buys a 
one-way fare to any point in the 
state of Mississippi for use on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
(when trains are least crowded), 
will secure his return trip for the 
price of one cent. 











The main motion of Senator Raoul Dan- 
durand (Liberal) for the adoption of the 
majority report opposing unified manage- 
ment and urging the railways to make 
more vigorous efforts at “co-operative 
economies,” fell by the wayside, and Sen- 
ator Dandurand’s report, which was ma- 
jority in the special committee became, in 
effect, a minority document before the 
whole Senate. 

What procedure will be followed by the 
It is not 
obliged even to submit this Senate action 
to the House, as the probe this session 
originated in the Senate, not as the result 
of any reference from the Administration. 
Neither party in the House of Commons— 
the elective branch of Parliament—is fav- 
orable to “unified management,” nor any- 
thing resembling “amalgamation.” 

Senator Arthur Meighen, Conservative 
leader, who drafted the report adopted by 
the Senate explained that “unified man- 
agement” would be under the supervision 
of a board composed of five renresenta- 
tives of the C. P. R., five of the Canadian 
National, with an additional five to be 
named by these ten. He has never ad- 
mitted that this plan of unified manage- 
ment, which would preserve the identity of 
the two properties, would lead to con- 
solidation, but he did say that, if it ever 
did, the merge would be under govern- 
ment auspices, not private. 

Striking back at Senator Arthur Meig- 
hen’s speech in the Senate in favor of uni- 
fied management of the two railways Rob- 
ert Manion, Conservative leader in the 
House, repeated his opposition to unifica- 
tion and declared that further “co-opera- 
tion” between the two roads was “the 
only constructive proposal.” 

Barred by the rules from mentioning by 
name his party’s leader in the Senate, Dr. 
Manion referred to “the gentleman in 
another place” and then expressed deep 
resentment at “the assumption that appar- 
ently anyone who opposes unification is 
just an ordinary politician, in the lowest 
sense of that term, but those who support 
unification are statesmen. Those who keep 
on preaching unification are simply preach- 
ing something that is impossible.” 

“To my mind co-operation is a feasible 
plan,” said Dr. Manion, “whereas unifica- 
tion is not, and co-operation can bring 
about in large measure the same economies 
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as can the much talked of unification. I 
will concede that somewhat greater econo- 
mies might follow unification, but if the 
railways would cooperate much could be 
done in that direction under a co-opera- 
tive scheme. In the past the railways have 
not co-operated; both have been opposed 
to real co-operation.” 


Jeffers Succeeds Gray on A. A. R. 
Board and Executive Committee 


W. M. Jeffers, president of the Union 
Pacific, has been elected to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads’ board of di- 
rectors and executive committee, succeed- 
ing the late Carl R. Gray. Mr. Jeffers’ 
election came at the board’s May 26 meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 


New York Railroad Club Outing 
June 8 


The New York Railroad Club wiil hold 
its annual outing at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y., Thursday, June 8. 
Outside sports events will include golf 
tournament, baseball, tennis and “The Gay 
*Nineties Tent.” Dinner will be served 
at 7:30. R. B. White, president, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, is 
chairman of the outing. 


Would Legislate Back Pay for 
I. W. C. Employees 


Representative Cochran, Democrat of 
Missouri, has introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill (H. R. 6407) to re- 
imburse officers and employees of the gov 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways Cor 
poration for amounts by which thei: 
salaries were reduced during the period 
from July 1, 1932, to March 31, 1935, 
pursuant to economy legislation. 


Would Grant Pennsylvania Affiliate 
“Grandfather-Clause” Certificate 


Examiner Allan F. Borroughs has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grant a 
certificate under the Motor Carrier Act’s 
“srandfather clause” authorizing the Penn- 
sylvania Truck Lines, Inc., affiliate of the 
Pennsylvania, to continue common-carrier 
trucking operations over specified routes 
between points in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and West Virginia. 


general 


Engine Crew Dies in N. & W. 
Derailment 


Eastbound freight train No. 86 of the 
Norfolk & Western was derailed just east 
of Pembroke, Va., (near the West Vir- 
ginia line) on the evening of May 26, re- 
sulting in the death of the engineman and 
fireman. The main line of the road was 
tied up for about 17 hours, during which 
time trains were detoured via thé Vir- 
ginian, with little delay in traffic. 
of the accident has not yet been assigned. 


Cause 


Water Treatment—Correction 


In the article entitled “Water Treatment 
—What Savings in Fuel and Boiler Re- 
pairs?” that appeared in the May 20 issue 
of the Railway Age, the titles of the fifth 
and seventh lines in Table II (page 868) 
should have read, respectively, “Lb. coal 
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per million lb.-miles tractive effort” and 
“Lb. coal per million 1b.-miles tractive ef- 
fort, excess over B. & A.” Through a 
typographical error the number “16” was 
inadvertently inserted in each of these 
titles as published. 


“400’s” Locomotive Delivered 
May 28 


The first power unit of the new “400”, 
which will be placed in operation by the 
Chicago and North Western between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities in August, was 
delivered by the Electro-Motive Corpora- 
tion on May 28. During the first week it 
was operated on various trains between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Later it was 
placed in regular service on the present 
“400” between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. Delivery of the new cars for the 
“400” is expected in August. 


New York Central “Fan” Trip to 
Rutland, Vt. 


The New York Central has issued final 
details on a special hobby inspection trip 
out of New York to Rutland, Vt., on June 
18. The train will operate to Rutland via 
the Central’s main line to Troy, N. Y., 
the Boston & Maine to White Creek, and 
the Rutland main line. Two hours will be 
spent in Rutland, inspecting facilities of 
the road. The return trip will be made via 
the Chatham branch of the Rutland and 
the New York Central’s Harlem division. 
The entire trip of 500 miles has been priced 


at $4.75. 
Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation ‘rates for the 
Bevier & Southern, Lake Erie & Eastern 
and Wichita Northwestern are prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
modifications of previous sub-orders in No. 
15,100 Depreciation Charges of Steam 
Railroad Companies. The Bevier & 
Southern sub-order prescribed rates as fol- 
lows: Steam locomotives, 3.01 per cent; 
freight-train cars, 3.33 per cent. The Lake 
Erie & Eastern got prescribed rates of 4.81 
per cent on steam locomotives and 2.71 
per cent on work equipment; while the 
Wichita Northwestern got 8.55 per cent for 
steam locomotives, 6.83 per cent for owned 
freight cars, 3.68 per cent for leased freight 
cars, 9.52 per cent for passenger-train cars, 
and 7.72 per cent for work equipment. 


Would Authorize Carriers to 
Buy Up Securities 


During the brief debate in the Senate on 
May 29 on the Chandler voluntary rail- 
road reorganization bill, Senator Vanden- 
berg, Republican of Michigan, asked Sena- 
tor Wheeler what he thought of the propo- 
sition that the railroads be permitted to 
buy up their outstanding securities at the 
prevailing market prices without being 
subjected to the provisions of the capital 
gains tax. “If the railroads were permit- 
ted to buy their own bonds at the de- 
preciated market prices without having to 
pay a tax upon the difference between the 
purchase price and par, they could, in 
many instances, reorganize their own debt 
structure,” the Michigan solon declared. 

The Senator from Montana said that he 
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D. C. Terminal Loses First 
Skirmish in Labor Case 


The Washington Terminal Com- 
pany, operators of the Washington 
(D. C.) Union Station, lost the first 
round of its legal fight to overturn 
an award of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board when Presiding 
Justice Daniel W. O’Donoghue held 
in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia that the 
court had no jurisdiction to review 
the terms of the contract existing 
between the company and_ the 
brotherhoods involved. The suit 
was brought to test the validity of 
a ruling by the Adjustment Board 
that the movement of empty pas- 
senger trains from the terminal to 
the yards of the railroad companies 
must be done by employees of the 
terminal rather than by railroad em- 
ployees as has been the practice. 

The brotherhoods demurred to the 
suit, and the judge, in his decision, 
sustained the demurrer. Counsel 
for the terminal company have an- 
nounced that the case will be ap- 
pealed immediately to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 











would have no objection to the removal of 
the tax, but he was not ready to commit 
himself on the remainder of the proposi- 
tion because of the fact that in his talks 
with railroad experts and members of the 
government departments, he had discovered 
that there were “some difficulties that 
would have to be overcome.” Senator 
Wheeler went on to say that if something 
could be worked out so that the other 
security holders would be properly pro- 
tected, he could see no objection to Sena- 
tor Vandenberg’s proposal. 


The Canadian Roads in April 


In April, the Canadian Pacific had net 
operating revenues of $913,148, a gain of 
$413,596 over last year. Gross in April 
was $10,113,600 (last year $10,413,609), 
while overating expenses were $9,200,452 
(last year $9,914,057). For the four 
months, gross was $39,459,391, expenses 
$37,078,322 and net $2,381,069—up $633,- 
567 from last year. 

Canadian National operating revenues 
were $14,452,302 in April (last year $13,- 
924,655). Operating expenses were $14,- 
128,719 ($14,623,787 last year). Operating 
net was $323,583, as compared with a 
$699,132 deficit last year. For the four 
months, operating revenues were $55,649, 
743, operating expenses $57,616,098 and 
the net deficit $1,966,355 (last year the 
deficit was $4,430,786). 


Southwest Board Meeting 


A broad program for active co-operation 
with the railroads in the handling of this 
year’s winter wheat crop throughout Okla- 
homa and Texas will be launched by the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board at its 
sixteenth annual and fifty-first regular 
meeting at Oklahoma City, Okla. on June 


June 3, 1939 


7. Among the speakers will be C. E 
Johnston, chairman of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives and C. ¢ 
Day, general agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. National trans- 
portation conditions will be discussed by 
L. M. Betts, manager of the Car Service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads. Other subjects on the program 
include loss and damage prevention, the 
loading of freight cars in the direction of 
their home lines, heavier loading, prompt 
release of equipment, and various legis. 
lative measures which are now pending. 


Correction 


The article entitled “How Burlington Is 
Co-Ordinating Rail and Highway Service,” 
which appeared in the Railway Age of 
May 27, page 913, by H. C. Murphy, as- 
sistant vice-president, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, should have carried the notation: 
“From an address delivered before the 
Western Society of Engineers, at Chicago, 


on May 1, 1939.” 
Tariffs of Acme Fast Freight 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from June 1 to June 10 the 
date for the return to its order of April 8 
directing Acme Fast Freight, Inc., to show 
cause why tariffs filed by that forwarding 
company should not be stricken from the 
commission’s files. The modification also 
permits the filing of briefs on the matter 
by June 23. 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 6, 
page 792, the commission’s April 8 order 
denied petitions for a reopening of the 
case involving the status of Acme and 
went on to issue the show cause order on 
the tariffs, the latter action being based 
upon the respective findings in the Acme 
Case and in the Freight Forwarding In- 
vestigation—that the Motor Carrier Act 
does not regulate forwarders, and _ that 
forwarders are not express companies sub- 
ject to Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Club Meetings 


The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
annual summer outing at London, Ont., on 
June 17. A golf tournament will be played 
off in the afternoon. Dinner will be served 
at the Hotel London, at 7 p. m., with W. 
S. Fox, president, University of Western 
Ontario, as speaker. A variety show will 
follow. 

The next regular meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Newark, N. J., which has been 
designated as “Father and Sons and 
Daughters Night” will be held June 5, 
at 8 p. m., at the Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium. The next traffic club forum 
will be held on June 12 at the Essex 
House. “Railroad Rate Procedure” will 
be discussed by A. H. Greenley, chairman, 
Official classification committee and A. B. 
Craig, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Central of New Jersey. 


I. C. C. Investigation on Rules for 
Charter Bus Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Division 5 has instituted an investigation, 
docketed as Ex Parte No. MC 29, into the 
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matter of rules and regulations governing 
transportation by motor vehicle in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of special or 
chartered parties. The proceeding has 
been assigned for hearing before Ex- 
aminer Woodrow at Washington, D. C., 
on May ra 

Issued along with the order instituting 
the investigation was a proposed draft of 
regulations prepared as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The notice by I. C. C. Secretary 
W. P. Bartel suggested that “all interested 
parties direct their efforts principally to- 
ward preparing evidence which will bear 
specifically on the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of these proposed rules. 


Will Cut Columbine Time to 
Omaha and Denver 


The Chicago & North Western, on June 
10 will place its Columbine on a schedule 
of 7 hr. 59 min. to Omaha, and 1714 hr. to 
Denver. The action follows the announce- 
ment of the Burlington, as reported in the 
Railway Age of May 27, page 926, that-it 
would place the Exposition Flyer in service 
on that date on a schedule of 1014 hr. to 
Omaha and 20% hr. to Denver. The Co- 
lumbine will leave Chicago at 4 p. m. 
Central time instead of 11:45 p. m. and 
atrive in Omaha at 11:59 p. m. Central 
time instead of 4:05 p. m. and Denver at 
8:20 a. m. Mountain time instead of 7 
a. m. the second morning. At the same 
time, the schedule of the Pacific Limited 
between Chicago and Los Angeles will be 
reduced 1 hr. 35 min., the train leaving 
Chicago at 11:35 a. m. instead of 10 a. m. 


Crane Boom Sideswipes “Wash- 
ingtonian” on New Haven 


“The Washingtonian”, running as New 
York, New Haven & Hartford train No. 
169, was sideswiped by a boom projecting 
from a work train standing on an adjoin- 
ing track as it sped southbound from 
Montreal, Que., to Washington, D. C., at 
Newington, Conn., (five miles south of 
Hartford) at about 5:30 a. m., May 25, 
resulting in the death of a railroad emi- 
ployee and the injury of a number of pas- 
sengers, of which 12 received hospital 
care. The work train was standing on 
track 2 awaiting the passage of trains 169 
and 67 when, for a reason as yet undis- 
closed, the boom of a crane was allowed 
to foul the adjoining running track as the 
Washingtonian passed, striking the loco- 
motive, a coach and two sleeping cars. The 
employee killed was a New Haven flag- 
man riding off-duty in the coach. 


Grade Crossing Accidents 


Fatalities resulting from grade crossing 
accidents in the first two months of this 
year totaled 256, a decrease of one fatality 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year, according to the Safety Section 
of the Association of American Railroads. 

In the first two months this year, 802 
Persons were injured in such accidents 
compared with 870 in the corresponding 
Period in 1938. Accidents at grade cross- 
Ings in the two months’ period this year 
totaled 660, a decrease of 12 compared 
with the first two months in the preced- 
Ing year, 

In February alone, there were 119 fatali- 
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ties resulting from crossing accidents, an 
increase of 22 above the number in Feb- 
ruary last year. Persons injured totaled 
379 compared with 399 one year ago. 
Crossing accidents in February this year 
totaled 296 compared with 294 in Febru- 
ary last year. 


Autos for Rail Passengers 


Seven western railroads have announced 
plans for a comprehensive automobile 
rental service for their passengers. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois; the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; the Missouri Pacific, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the 
Union Pacific plan to put the scheme into 
effect on January 1, 1940, with special 
emphasis on selling the idea to salesmen 
who have several calls to make in the cities 
of their destination. The tentative rates, 
which will cover all insurance, gasoline 
and oil, have been set at 8 cents per mile, 
with a minimum use of 350 miles, on a 
weekly basis, and with a sliding scale 
downward if more mileage is made; 1,000 
miles, for example, would be charged for 
at 6.5 cents per mile. The daily rate will 
be 10 cents per mile, with a minimum use 
of 75 miles per 12-hr. day. 


I. C. C. Splits Motor Bureau Section 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective June 1, will split up the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers’ Section of Certificates 
and Insurance, into a Section of Certifi- 
cates and a Section of Insurance. The 
Section of Certificates will be under the 
direction of Harold M. Roberts and the 
Section of Insurance under the direction 
of Henry L. Callanan. 

“This change,” the announcement from 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel says, “is 
being made in the interests of a more effi- 
cient handling of the work of the Bureau. 
The Section of Certificates will handle ap- 
plications for certificates, permits and li- 
censes in connection with operations, tem- 
porary authorities to operate, applications 
for registration of state certificates, trans- 
fer of operating rights and similar related 
details. The Section of Insurance will 
handle all matters covering proper insur- 
ance protection.” 


National Industrial Conference 
Board and the Railroad Business 


During the 23rd annual meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
held in New York May 24, several repre- 
sentatives of the railroad and railroad sup- 
ply industries were named to continue in 
office with various official committees of 
the board. John F. Deasy, vice-president 
(operations) Pennsylvania, will continue to 
serve on the executive committee. David 
A. Crawford, president, Pullman, Inc., and 
William C. Dickerman, president, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, will continue to 
serve as ex officio members of the same 
committee. During the general session in 
the evening on “Problems of Economic 
Reconstruction,” John J. Pelley, president, 
Association of American Railroads, was 
among the guest speakers. His subject was 
“The Railroad Problem and its Solution.” 
The sessions were attended by nearly 600 
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members and associates of the board from 
18 states. 


Dismissal Pay for Crossing Flag- 
men Loses in N. Y. Senate 


A bill providing dismissal compensation 
to crossing flagmen rendered unemployed 
by grade crossing eliminations was among 
those which failed of passage in the New 
York State Senate during its recent session. 
Known as the Egbert bill, it would have 
amended the New York State Grade Cross- 
ing Elimination Act to grant to any per- 
son deprived of employment because of 
crossing eliminations commenced after 
January 1, 1939, a dismissal wage com- 
pensation based on 60 per cent of aver- 
age monthly compensation during the last 
twelve months of employment, to be paid 
during a period based on prior service. 
The cost of such dismissal payments would 
be made a part of the elimination expenses. 

It is the opinion of Railway Age’s corre- 


_spondent at Albany that “had the bill been 


properly worded to disguise the real pur- 
pose it would have stood a chance of pas- 
sage.” 


Greyhound Gets New Albuquerque- 
Amarillo Route 


Holding that the Southwestern Grey- 
hound Lines’ tie-up with the Southern Pa- 
cific and St. Louis Southwestern was not 
one which brought the proposed transac- 
tion under the Motor Carrier Act’s section 
213 proviso (requiring special proof in 
motor-carrier acquisition cases where a 
railroad or railroad subsidiary is the pros- 
pective buyer), the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 5, has authorized 
Southwestern to purchase the Lee Way 
Stages’ operating rights and property on 
a 295-mile bus route between Albuquerque, 
N. M., and Amarillo, Tex. 

After examining the applicant’s tie-up 
with ‘the railroads, the commission found 
the conclusion warranted that “while there 
is a relationship . . . applicant is controlled, 
not by the railroad (Southern Pacific), but 
by the corporation (Greyhound Corpora- 
tion), and accordingly that the section 213 
proviso is not here applicable.” South- 
western Greyhound proposes to use the 
new route “as a segment in its principal 
transcontinental operations, thus substan- 
tially shortening the distance between its 
eastern and western termini.” 


Signaling Regulations Issued by 
Lc. Cc. 


On May 25, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission served an order on the rail- 
roads requiring compliance with set of 
rules, standards, and instructions for the 
installation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of automatic block signaling, inter- 
lockings, automatic train stop and train 
control, automatic cab signaling, dragging 
equipment and slide detectors, and other 
similar appliances, methods and systems. 
The regulations apply to all equipment 
commonly known as signaling for the di- 
rection of train movements, with the ex- 
ception of manual block signaling. These 
rules, standards, and instructions were pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Safety, I. C. C., 
in accordance with paragraph (c), section 
26, of the Interstate Commerce Act as 





amended August 26, 1937, this amendment 
being commonly known as the signal in- 
spection law. The new signaling regula- 
tions are effective as of September 1; how- 
ever, a period of two years is allowed for 
compliance with certain provisions, and 
the order indicates that carriers having 
adequate reasons for desiring further ex- 
tensions of time will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present their cases. 


Senate Committee Brings Waterway 
Appropriation Back to Budget 


Rivers and harbors appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, were 
put back to the budget estimate of $71-, 
000,000 in the War Department civil func- 
tions appropriation bill (H. R. 6260) as 
reported favorably by the Senate com- 
mittee on appropriations which knocked 
out the $50,000,000 ($25,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors and $25,000,000 for flood con- 
trol) that the House had added in a move 
to exact payment in advance on Presi- 
dential assurances that $50,000,000 of the 
amount to be appropriated for fiscal 1940’s 
work relief program would be allocated to 
rivers and harbors and flood control pro- 
jects. Maneuvers of the House and its 
committee on appropriations in this con- 
nection were reported in the Railway Age 
of May 20, page 880. 

The $71,000,000 includes $41,000,000. for 
maintenance and $30,000,000 for improve- 
ments. The comparable figure for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30 was $70,- 
020,000, although there have also been 
available in the current year a reappropria- 
tion amounting to $24,000,000 and $18,000-, 
000 transferred from Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. funds: 


A. A. R. Defines Policy on Re- 
frigerator Car Service 


Private refrigerator car companies would 
be precluded from taking perishable traf- 
fic, other than packing house products, 
from railroads which are in a position to 
furnish railroad-owned or railroad-con- 
trolled refrigerator cars under the policy 
set forth in a recent circular sent to all 
railroads by W. C. Kendall, chairman of 
the Association of American Railroads’ 
Car Service Division. 

The circular points out that the railroads 
generally reserve the right to furnish re- 
frigerator cars, and that the manner by 
which they will do so is defined in Rule 36 
of the Perishable Protective Tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 11, published by J. J. Quinn. It con- 
tinues : 

The railroads are in position to arrange for 
an adequate supply of suitable refrigerator cars 
to take care of the requirements of their shippers. 
In order that they may do so without discrimina- 
tion and in the most efficient manner in the inter- 
est of economical operation, effective September 1, 
1939, the procedure to be followed by all rail- 
roads subject to Section A of Rule 36 referred 
to, shall be: 

1, Railroads will not honor requests for re- 
frigerator cars of specific ownership for load- 
ing on their lines, except as provided in 
paragraph 3 below; 

“xcept as provided in paragraphs 3 and 4 
below, railroads will furnish only refrigerator 
cars of railros ad or railroad controlled car line 
ownerships, or private line refrigerator cars 
for which they have contracted prior to May 
5, 1939. Any contracts, agreements or ar- 
rangements made subsequent to that date 
must have the approval of the Car Service 
Division of the Association. 

3. Traffic of shipper owners or lessees of re- 
frigerator cars may be handled in equipment 
owned or under leases which have been ap- 


to 
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proved by the Car Service Division in ac- 
cordance with the tariff authority cited. 

4. Nothing in these regulations shall be construed 
to prevent any carrier from loading or per- 
mitting to be loaded any refrigerator car, 
regardless of ownership, with clean freight 
which will in no wise render cars unfit for 
transporting commodities requiring protective 
service, for movement to or in the direction 
of the owner or in reasonably direct home 
route when such handling is in the interest 
of economy in operation and elimination of 
empty mileage. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports were so delayed by 
the Memorial Day holiday that the As- 
sociation of American Railroads was un- 
able to announce the total for the week 
ended May 27 by the time this issue went 
to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended May 
20, totaled 615,966 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For Week Ended Saturday. May 20 
Districts 1939 1938 1937 
SS 134,146 120,302 168,803 
Allegheny ....... 119,772 98,935 163,693 
Pocahontas ...... 41,444 33,085 49,126 
Southern 86,130 86,156 106,035 
Northwestern - 96,650 70,731 126,929 
Central Western... 94,676 91,793 106,451 











Southwestern 43,148 44,787 54,037 
Total Western 

ee 234,474 207,311 287,417 
Total All Roads.. 615,966 545,789 775,074 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ...... 34,284 32,160 25,705 
Live Stock ...... 11,811 13,366 13,698 
DED cihvades sewn 92,721 87,200 117,283 
SD. seams ewes 4,462 4.112 10,093 
Forest Products. 30,088 25,870 41,579 

Oe nance eke wake 36,232 14,103 72,281 
Merchandise l.c.l.. 152,781 148,768 170,312 
Miscellaneous 253,587 220,210 324,123 
May 20 ........ 615,966 545.789 775,074 
(| 555,396 541,808 769,560 
Oe See 572,857 536.149 763,495 
PS i ere 586,015 543,089 777,827 
pS . eae 558,706 523,748 756,248 





Cumulative Total, 
20 Weeks..... 11,566,731 10,908,898 14,485,107 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 20 totaled 47,081, as compared 
with 51,432 in the previous week and 45,- 
080 last year, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Bee BB FRc ccccvce 47,081 23,734 
=e) Sa 51,432 23,610 
May 6, 1939........ 52.777 22:990 
May 21, 1938........ 45,080 20,511 
Cumulative Totals for 
Canada: 
May 20, 1939........ 852,406 455,868 
May Bi, 89S e sc cccee 889,254 430,798 
2 a. ae 949,742 570,598 


April Truck Loadings Up 19.3 Per 
Cent—R. R. Traffic Up Only 5 


April truck loadings, while 6.4 per cent 
below the March volume, were 19.3 per 
cent above April, 1938, according to the 
monthly survey compiled by American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 
carloadings in the four weeks April 8-15- 
22-29 were less than 5 per cent above 
1938.) The A.T.A. index figure, based on 
the 1936 monthly average as 100, stood at 
114.19 in April, as compared with March’s 
118.98 and April, 1938’s 94.88. 

Reports were received from 235 carriers 
in 42 states, having aggregate loadings of 


(Railroad. 
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976,972 tons in April as compared with 
1,043,621 tons in March and 818,992 tons 
in April of last year. 

In the general merchandise class, which 
represented about 77 per cent of total ton- 
nage reported, April tonnage was 6.8 per 
cent under last month but 19.8 per cent 
over April, 1938. A decrease of 10.3 per 
cent under last month was disclosed in the 
movement of iron and steel, but the cur- 
rent figure was 23.8 per cent over April 
a year ago. Movement of cars and trucks 
by automobile transporters in April jumped 
51.6 per cent above April, 1938, but de- 
clined 4.8 per cent under last month. Trans- 
porters of petroleum products reported a 
slight decline of 1.5 per cent under last 
month, but an 18.9 per cent increase over 


April, 1938. 


U. S. Supreme Court Orders 


The United States Supreme Court de- 
cided at its session on May 29 that the 
federal government, on the transportation 
of its goods by a land-grant railroad on the 
more recently constructed of two alterna- 
tive routes, is entitled to a deduction from 
the terminal-to-terminal tariffs over the 
newer routes, based on the higher propor- 
tion of land-grant aided mileage on the 
original route, though shipments over the 
original route would carry higher tariffs. 
The case arose over a suit filed bv the 
Southern Pacific against the United States 
and involved rates on the Cascade route 
as contrasted with those on the older Sis- 
kiyou route of the road between Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Jus- 
tice Reed wrote the opinion, while Mr. 
Justice Butler wrote a dissent which was 
joined in by Mr. Justice McReynolds and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

The Court, by denying writs of cer- 
tiorari, declined to review the decisions of 
the lower court in the case of the Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad Company v. Cahill, 
a suit to enjoin the prosecution for non- 
compliance with the Railway Labor Act, 
after the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had found the carrier not to be within the 
exemption proviso of Section 1 of that 
Act, relating to street, interurban or sub- 
urban electric railways. 

The Court announced that its June 5 
meeting would be the final one for this 
term. 


R. R. Subjects Figure in A. S. M. E. 
Meetings 


Matters of interest to railroaders will be 
discussed at two meetings scheduled for 
the summer and fall by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. At the 
semi-annual meeting to be held in San 
Francisco, Cal., July 10 to 15, inclusiy ve, 
Herbert Hoover will discuss the contribu- 
tions which engineering has made to hu- 
man welfare. On July 14, W. H. Jaenicke 
of Mailler, Searles, Inc., will speak on 
“The Economic Considerations of Ma- 
terials Handling.” During the sessions 
members will have opportunity to inspect 
shops of the various railroads located in 
the San Francisco bay area. The main 
banquet will be held on July 11. 

The society will meet with members of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers: of 
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In this modern quartering machine crank pins at LIMA are @iven a final mirror finish 


LIMA POWER 
has a PLUS advantage 


Not only does Lima-built power perform the operating 
job for which it was designed, but roads buying Lima 
power also have a distinct “Plus” advantage of lowered 
maintenance. There is a definite reason for this “Plus” 
advantage. Lima manufacturing methods have been 
developed for the purpose of starting the locomotive off 
right; with precise fits, close tolerances, and accurate 
machining. » » » An example of Lima methods is the 
modern quartering machine illustrated above, in which 
the crank pins are accurately quartered and polished to 
a mirror finish. 


“LIMA 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS @@f aii) ita INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
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Great Britain, September 4 to 8, inclusive, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. At this time the two 
societies of mechanical engineers will be 
joined by the Institute of Civil Engineers 
(Great Britain) and the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada who are meeting with 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
A discussion session on railroad transpor- 
tation will be held on the morning of 
Wednesday, September 6, followed by a 
luncheon and a visit to the railroad ex- 
hibit area at the New York World’s Fair. 
During this morning session two papers on 
light-weight, high-speed trains will be pre- 
sented, one by W. A. Stanier, chief me- 
chanical engineer, London Midland & 
Scottish, for Great Britain, and one by C. 
T. Ripley, chief engineer, Technical 
Board, Wrought Steel Wheel Industry, for 
America. 


Mechanical Division Annual 
Meeting Program 


The sessions of the 17th annual meeting 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
Mechanical division, scheduled to be held 
at New York, June 28 to 30, inclusive, will 
convene each morning at 9 a.m., daylight 
saving time, at the Commodore hotel and 
adjourn at 1 p.m. or as soon thereafter as 
possible, in order to give the members an 
opportunity to inspect the transportation 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair. 
The following is a program of the meet- 
ing: 


Wednesday, June 28, 1939 


Meeting called to order ' : 
Address by r W. King, vice-president, opera- 
maint 


tions an enance department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads : . 

Address by Chairman F. W. Hankins, chief of 
motive power, Pennsylvania | 

Action on minutes of annual meeting of 1937 

Appointment of Committee on Subjects, Resolu- 
tions, Correspondence, etc. 

Unfinished business 

New business ; 

Report of General Committee 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Discussion of Reports on: . 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 


Specifications for Materials 
Wheels 5 
Brakes and Brake Equipment 


Thursday, June 29, 1939 


Discussion of reports on: 
Arbitration . 
Prices for Labor and Materials 
Tank Cars 
Loading Rules 
Couplers and Draft Gears 
Car Construction 


Friday, June 30, 1939 


Individual Paper on Operation of Diesel Loco- 
motives, by H. H. Urbach, mechanical as- 
sistant to executive vice-president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 

Discussion of reports on: 

Locomotive Construction ’ 

Further Development of the Reciprocating 
Steam Locomotive 

Joint Committee on Utilization of Locomo- 
tives and Conservation of Fuel 

Election of members of General Committee 

Adjournment 


Ask Labor-Protection Conditions in 
Q. O. & K. C. Abandonment 


Six railroad labor organizations have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a brief of exceptions to the pro- 
posed .report wherein Examiner W. J. 
Schutrumpf recently recommended favor- 
able action, without labor-protection con- 
ditions, on the application designed to ef- 
fectuate the plan whereby the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City would abandon the 
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140-mile segment of its line between Milan, 
Mo., and North Kansas City, while the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy would ac- 
quire for operation as a branch line the 
remaining 103-mile segment between Milan 
and Quincy, Ill. As noted in the Railway 
Age of May 13, page 851, the examiner 
found that the recent I. C. C. labor-pro- 
tecting decision in the case involving the 
proposed lease by the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific of the properties of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf was “not 
controlling.” 

Asserting that “no less than 54 men” 
will be thrown out of work if the Q. O. 
& K. C.-Burlington plan is consummated, 
the brotherhoods contend that the exam- 
iner erred in treating the proposal as two 
independent transactions, and in concluding 
that the I. C. C. is without power to im- 
pose labor-protection provisions on the 
theory that the 54 employees affected will 
lose out as a consequence of the abandon- 
ment of the line west of Milan. 

The labor organizations joining in the 
brief are: Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen; Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Order of Railway 
Conductors; Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers; and Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. Their counsel is Ezra 
Brainerd, Jr., former Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner. 


A. T. A. Asks Court to Force I. C. C. 
To Take Hours-of-Service 
Jurisdiction 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
and four motor carrier companies last 
week filed in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia a joint 
complaint asking that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s recent order in Ex 
Parte No. MC-28 be set aside and that 
the commission be compelled “to take jur- 
isdiction respecting maximum hours of 
service of employees of common and con- 
tract carriers by motor vehicle.” In the 
Ex Parte No. MC-28 decision, which was 
reviewed in the Railway Age of May 20, 
page 880, the commission held that its 
authority to prescribe qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of motor car- 
rier employees was limited to prescribing 
such regulations for those employees whose 
activities affect the safety of operations, 
i. e. for drivers only. 

Motor carriers generally had contended 
for I. C. C. hours-of-service regulation 
for all their employees, while organized 
labor representatives wanted the disclaimer 
of jurisdiction so that the non-operating 
employees would come under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The A. T. A.’s 
court action is the result of the decision 
which has the latter effect. Other plain- 
tiffs are: Barnwell Brothers, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Brooks Transfer & Storage 
Company and Brooks Transportation Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va.; and The Baltimore 
Transfer Company of Baltimore City, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Aside from the above-mentioned prayer 
for a setting aside of the Ex Parte No. 
MC-28 order the complaint also asked that 
the court enter a decree “adjudging that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
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invested with the power and duty under 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, to establish 
reasonable requirements with respect to 
qualifications and maximum hours of sery. 
ice of all employees of common and con- 
tract carriers by motor vehicle ;” and that 
it “issue a mandatory injunction requir- 
ing the defendant Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take jurisdiction . . . ” 


P. & S. Convention Program 


Addresses by J. L. Beven, president, J]. 
linois Central, J. W. King, vice-president, 
A. A. R., and R. S. Henry, assistant to 
president, A. A. R., will feature the an- 
nual convention of the Purchases and 
Stores Division, A. A. R., at the Palmer 
House at Chicago, on June 14 and 15. 
The meetings will convene at 10 am, 
Chicago time (9 a.m. railroad time) on 
the first day and at 9:30 a.m., Chicago 
time, on the second day. The program is 
as follows: 


Wednesday, June 14 


Address by J. L. Beven, president, Illinois Cen- 
tra 

Address by J. W. King, vice-president, opera- 
tions and maintenance department, A. A. R. 

Address by R. S. Henry, assistant to president, 


Report of general committee 
Address by Chairman A. L. Sorensen, manager 
of stores, Erie 
Presentation and discussion of reports on: 
Purchasing and stores department manual 
Standard material classification 
Material stock report—store expense—inven- 
tory 
Forest Products 
Scrap, handling and preparation, classification 
and sale (Motion pictures will be shown) 
General reclamation 
Annual contest papers 
Purchasing: and _ storekeeping for 
motor vehicles 
Shop manufactured materials 
‘uel ° 
Forecasting material requirements 
Pricing methods and practices 
Special committee on loss and damage pre- 
vention 
Purchasing agents organization, practices and 
office records 


7:00 P. M. 
Annual Informal Dinner and Entertainment 


highway 


Thursday, June 15 
Presentation and Discussion of Reports on: 
Stationery and printing 
Material handling, expense and facilities 
Simplification and standardization of stores 
stocks : 
Paper on purchasing and stores group meetings 
by A. W. Munster, vice-president, B. & M. 
Presentation and Discussion of Reports on: 
Terminal railway storekeeping 
Transporting company materials and unload- 
ing 
Equipment and supplies for dining cars and 
commissaries 
Material receiving records 
Sale of surplus materials 
Guarantees 
Storage facilities : 
Maintenance of way and construction materials 
Identification marks on tools, materials, etc. 
Standard packages 
Stock record systems 
Stores organization, 
records 
Quantity price differentials 
Election of Officers 


Dismissal Pay Bill Wins in Canada 


Third reading and final passage was 
given in the House at Ottawa this week 
to the bill sponsored by Transport Min- 
ister C. D. Howe to provide compensation 
to railway employees displaced or de- 
moted as the result of co-operative saving 
agreements made by the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific under the 
terms of the 1933 legislation. This new 
measure, which is really an amending bill 
to the 1933 bill, is based largely on the 


office practices and 
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The cellar of the New No. 8 Combined Lubricator 
and Spreader weighs less than half the old cast steel 
cellar; yet an even better lubricating job is being 
done. » » » Research of Franklin’s Engineers has 
made it possible to produce this new fabricated steel 
Lubricator and Spreader in which the hub end wall is 
integral with the spreader, thus making possible a 
light, open-end cellar, and bringing the perforated 


The close tolerances essential to efficient Booster operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin 
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ASE OF HANDLING IMPROVED 











with the 


NEW 


Reversible 


CELLAR 











plate closer to the hub. Despite the drastic reduction 
in weight, the possibility of the jaws of the driving 
box closing in and pinching the cellar has been effec- 
tively eliminated. » » » For replacements or new 
power specify the Franklin No. 8 Combined Lubri- 
cator and Spreader and secure better lubrication 
with a minimum of weight. 








Washington agreement of 1936 between 
carriers and employees. 

The Howe bill was first introduced in 
the Senate. It was subjected to some 
Conservative criticism on the allegation 
that is was simply a pre-election move of 
the Liberal administration to hold the rail- 
way labor vote, but it was passed with 
practically no opposition in the final stages. 
In the House it was favored by all po- 
litical groups. 

The Transport Minister, during his ex- 
planation of the measure in the House, had 
this to say: 

“Compensation is provided both for rail- 
way employees demoted and for those 
severed from the service. In a co-operative 
measure the railway endeavors to absorb 
its senior men, but sometimes this is not 
' possible because of homestead or other 
agreements between the unions and _ the 
railways. In any event the procedure 
usually involves a series of demotions. The 
driver of a passenger locomotive, for ex- 
ample, will be bumped back to freight, the 
freight driver put back to fireman, and so 
on. This legislation provides for com- 
pensation to each of the men demoted, and 
also for the man at the end of the line 
who loses his employment completely. 

“The bill provides that an employee who 
has been fifteen years in the service and is 
let out shall receive 60 per cent of his 
annual salary over a period of five years. 
The length of time during which an em- 
ployee will receive compensation is re- 
duced for shorter periods of service. I 
think the compensation scale is reasonable, 
because a man who has been fifteen years 
in the service has established certain pen- 
sion rights, in addition to those acquired 
through cash contributions. On the rail- 
way there is both a contributory pension 
and a service pension, the latter depending 
entirely on the number of years the em- 
ployee has served the railway. A man with 
15 years’ service would have substantial 
rights to a service pension which might 
be extinguished as a result of a co-opera- 
tive measure between the railways.” 


Program for Superintendents’ 
Convention 


The American Association of Railroad 


Superintendents will hold its forty-fifth 
annual convention at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on June 6-8, with the following 
program: 
Tuesday, June 6 
MorNinG SeEss1on—10:00 
Convention called to order 
Invocation 
Opening Address on Behalf of Chicago Railroads 
—By C. E. Johnston,: Chairman Western 
Association of Railway Executives, Chicago 
Address by the President—W. L. Fox, General 
Superintendent, Belt-Chicago & Western In- 
diana Railways, Chicago 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer—F. O. Whiteman 
Report of Committee on The Possibilities and 
Limitations of Main Tracking Freight Trains 
—QO. R. Teague, chairman (assistant super- 


intendent, Seaboard Air Line, Charleston, 
S$. ¢.) 


A. M. 


AFTERNOON SeEssion—2:00 P. M. 


Report of Committee on Operating Lessons from 
Train Accidents—E. C. Gegenheimer, chair- 
man (superintendent, Pennsylvania, Altoona, 
>. 


a.) 

Address on The Superintendent's 
for the Control of Train 
Patterson, Director, 
state Commerce 
ac. 

Report of Committee on Current 
in Handling L.C.L. 


Resp ey 
Accidents—By W. J. 
Bureau of Safety, 
Commission, 


_Inter- 
Washington, 


Tr Developments 
Traffic—E, J. Stubbs, 
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chairman (superintendent transportation, Erie, 
Cleveland, Ohio) 


Wednesday, June 7 
Mornine Session—9:30 A. M. 

Address by Robert S, Henry, Assistant to Presi- 
dent in Charge of Public Relations, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads 

Report of Committee on Securing Maximum 
Utilization of Locomotives in Terminal Op- 
eration—M. J. Reynolds, chairman (supervisor 
terminal operation, Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, Chicago) 

Address by M. J. Gormley, Executive Assistant, 
Association of American Railroads, Washing- 
im, = Cc. 


LuncHEoN—12:30 P. M. 

Address by J. M. Symes, General Manager, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, and former Vice- 
President, Association of American Railroads 

AFTERNOON SEsstion—2:00 P. M. 

A Symposium on What the Shipper Wants 

Eventnc—8:30 P. M. 
Informal Dance 


Thursday, June 8 


MorninG Session—9:30 A. M. 

Report of Committee on How to Select and 
Train a Trainmaster—W. E. Lamb, chairman 
(general superintendent, Missouri Pacific, 
Little Rock, Ark.) 

Business Session 


On Thursday afternoon the party will 
visit the plant of the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration at LaGrange, a suburb of Chica- 
go, to observe the construction of Diesel- 
electric switching and road locomotives. 


February Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for February, 1939, now in prepara- 
tion for the printer, will show: 

2 months 


ended with 
February 


Month of 
February 
Item 1938 
Number of train acci- 
dents 482 499 982 1,024 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed 
Injured 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed 
Injured 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
illed 
Injured 
Travelers not 
trains: 
Killed wie ence 1 a 
Injured 60 149 146 
Employees on duty: 
Killed 50 3 81 79 
1,284 2,698 2,679 
All other 


passers :** ; 

Killed 131 102 267 260 

Injured 504 466 1,057 1,106 
Total—aAll classes of 

persons: 

Killed 295 264 581 605 

Injured 2,126 2,081 4,488 4,624 


1939 1939 1938 


nontres- 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derai- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 

way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Number of accidents. 296 294 660 

Persons: 

Killed 97 s 
Injured 379 399 802 


A. C. L. Branch-Revenue $600, 
Taxes $400 
The freight traffic department of the 


Atlantic Coast Line has issued a memo- 
randum concerning the recent approval by 
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Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the abandonment of a thiree- 
mile branch line running southwest from 
Tavares, Fla., to Lane Park. After re. 
viewing the growing use of the little 
branch since its construction in 1883 until 
highway competition on state road No, 55 
diminished the line’s importance, the mem- 
orandum points out that during the period 
of traffic decline, taxes on the bit of track 
were considerably more each year than they 
had been in the earlier years when the 
branch shared in the prosperity of the 
section. 

While in 1938 only 10 carloads of 
freight traveled over the tracks, yielding 
a revenue of Iess than $600, at the same 
time, taxes paid on the branch were $2,049 
in the past four years, or an average of 
$405 per year. Further, continued opera- 
tion would make necessary repair expendi- 
tures of over $16,000. And so, the mem- 
orandum goes on, the little branch line 
will be closed and “upon the taxing author- 
ities of Florida and of Lake County will 
devolve the task of how and from where 
to replace the tax revenue which long 
have been derived from this little stretch 
of track.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake AssocraATiIon.—R. 
house Air Brake Co., 
York,  # 

ALLIED RatLway 


P. Ives, Westing- 
350 Fifth Ave., New 


Suppty Assocration.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 17-19, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION CF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, 1431-B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 68, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, ; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS.—E. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, January 19- 20, 1940. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS (F 
Dintinc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C., 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
meeting, October 9-12, 1939, Hotel St. 
cis, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RarLway Car InstitutTe.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y 

AMERICAN RariLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
J. M. Hurley, N. Y. O. & W. Ry., Middle- 
town, N. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 12-14, 
1940, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EpirTors’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Next meeting, June 10, 1939, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN Rarttway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SuHcRT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 
R. E. Schindler, Tower Bldg., W ashioe’” 
D. C. Annual meeting, October 23-24, 1939, 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL om 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., Ne York, 
N. Y.  Semi-annual meeting, July 10-15, 
1939, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Ca 
Fall meeting, September 4-8, 1939 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, December 4-8, 1939, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


LET THE ARCH HELP YOU SAVE 


With the emphasis being placed on saving every railroad 


dollar, the locomotive Arch becomes increasingly important. 


Regardless of the amount of traffic handled, the locomotive 


Arch saves enough fuel to pay for itself ten times over. 


_ Be sure that every locomotive leaving the roundhouse has its 
Arch complete with not a single brick nor a single course 


missing. 


In this way, you will get more work for each dollar of fuel 
expense. Skimping on Arch Brick results in a net loss to the 


railroad. 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists 
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Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. 
AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION. —Guy c _Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. An- 
nual meeting, August 9-16, 1939, Pn 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., and Fairmont Hotel 
and Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN bastmage PRESERVERS’ oe 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual BB January 23-25, 
1940, Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, Mo. 
AssocIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. — H. 7. 
erat, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
ee 
Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
James W. King, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Transportation Section. a R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. ; 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J]. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 15-16, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 22-23, 1939, 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Safety Section. — T. C. i: oe 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y 
Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
Ww. . Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
FE. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting. March 12-14, 1940, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Il 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 12-14, 1940, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, : 4 
Mechanical Division. —, ve ‘Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, June 28-30, 1939, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, October 24-26, 
1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 
Purchases and Stores Division —W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
~Y. Annual meeting, June 14-15, 
1939, Palmer House, Chicago, Til. 
Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Motor Transport Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Car-Service Division. — E. W. Coughlin, 
' ar enema Bldg., Washington, 
& Se 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, ° 
Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 

Transportation Bldg. Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June 27-29, 
1939, Royal York Hotel, Torot.co, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, od 
Annual meeting, September 21-22, 
ty Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 


Traffic Department. — A. 
Vice-President, 
Washington, D. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Cram AcEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
1940, Providence, R. I. 

Bripce aNnp Burttpinc Suppry MeEn’s Assocta- 
TION.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

“ANADIAN Rarttway Crus. — C, 
Oxford Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Oue. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
july and August, Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, 
SLO. 

Car DepartMeNT OFFIcers’ 


F. Cleveland, 
Transportation Bldg. 


R. Crook, 4468 


Louts, 
Pacific 


AssocIATION.—Frank 
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= wy Chief Clerk, Mechanical 
& Q., Chicago, Ill. 
eS. 17-19, 1939, Hotel 
cago, Ill 
Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF CHicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, lll. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
CentTrRaAL RatLway Cius oF BurraLto.—Mrs. M. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
fy and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
: 4 


Dept., 
Annual meeting, 
Sherman, Chi- 


oe 2, ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
September 28, 1939, New York, ae 2 

INTERNATIONAL RatLWwAy GENERAL 
AssociaTiIon.—F. T. James, Master Me- 
chanic, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Hoboken, N. J. Annual meeting, October 
17-19, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLway MastTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
October 17-19, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Til. 

MAstTEer BorLter Makers’ Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, October 17-19, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clvde S. Bailey, New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, August 22-25, 1939, Seattle, 
Wash. 

NaTIoNAL Rat~tway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
a Til. Exhibit in connection with 
R. E. A. Convention, March 11-14, 1940, 

International Amphitheatre, Chicago, IIl. 

New Enctanp Rartroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, 
Tr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—D. W. 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Friday of each month, except 
Tune, July, August, September one Decem- 
ber, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Paciric RAILWAY CLus.—William a Wollner, 

O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at “San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Rartway Business Assccration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg.. Chicago, Tll. 
Annual dinner, November, 1939, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl. 

Rartway Cus or Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY prog prestz MANUFACTURERS’ 
Assocration.—J. Mc C. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. 5 Blvd. , Chicago. Til. 
Next meeting, October 24-26, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Frre Protection Assocration.—(See 
Association of American’ Railroads.—Fire 
Protection and Insurance Section.) 

RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 17-19, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Rartway Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

RAILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
craTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, September 19- 

21, 1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Il. 

S1cnNaL AppLiaNce AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Service. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAtLway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFI- 
cers. — D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 
27, 1939, Panama City, Fla. 

Toronto Rartway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,’”’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Association.—Lewis Thomas, QO. 


FoREMEN’S 


Pye, 30 
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& C. Company, 59 E. 
cago, Ill. Meets 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

Unitep ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD VETERANS. 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port Rich. 
mond, Staten Island, N. Y. bs to New 
York World’s Fair, June 17-18, 1939. Head. 
quarters at Hotel Lincoln, New York. An- 
nual meeting, October 14-15, 1939, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

WESTERN RAILWAY Crus.—W. L. Fox (Execu. 
tive Secretary), Room 822, 310 South Michi. 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher. 
man, Chicago, III. 


Van Buren St., Chi. 
with Roadmasters’ and 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Onut0.—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
struct a line of railroad extending from 


Huffsville, W. Va., to Cyclone, 9.6 miles 


Kansas City SouTHERN, Missourr Pa- 
cIFIC AND St. Louts-SAN FRANcIsco—A 
contract amounting to approximately $1,- 
177,000 has been awarded Specer and Ross, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., for the construction of 
the 15th Street viaduct in Kansas City, 
Mo., over the Blue river and two tracks 
of the K. C. S., two track of the Mo. Pac. 
and one track of the Frisco, and for the 
construction of the Manchester Street ap- 
proach to 15th Street viaduct over Blue 
river and one track of the K. C..S. The 
15th Street viaduct will be a steel and 
concrete structure 2031 ft. long, consisting 
of 21 continuous 36-in. I-beam spans and 
three continuous girder spans with curved 
lower chords over Blue river. The Man- 
chester Street approach, which will be 1,053 
ft. long, is of similar construction. The 
bents will be of reinforced concrete sup- 
ported on foundation piling. The deck 
will provide for four lanes of traffic, with 
7 ft. sidewalks and handrails on each side. 
The overhead clearance over each railroad 
track will be 23 ft. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE.—The Ross & 
White Co., Chicago, has received an order 
from this road for an automatic, locomo- 
tive coaler to be installed at McLeans- 
boro, Ill. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes on May 24, 
awarded a contract for construction of an- 
other four-mile section of the 30-mile rail- 
road relocation around the Shasta reservoir 
site in connection with the construction of 
the Central Valley Federal Reclamation 
Project in California. The section, includ- 
ing three long tunnels, of 915 ft., 1,610 ft., 
and 2,235 ft. in length, respectively, extends 
from O’Brien Creek, about 20 miles north 
of Redding, Cal., to the second crossing of 
the Sacramento river at Pollock. The 
contract was awarded to R. G. Clifford, 
San Francisco, Cal., at $1,223,186. It was 
necessary to relocate the main line of the 
Southern Pacific between Redding and the 
upper end of the reservoir to be created 
by Shasta dam because the present line 
runs directly through the dam and reser- 
voir site. Except for several large bridges, 
contracts covering the whole of the reloca- 
tion work are now in force. 


Continued on next left-hand page 













Locomotive Lhrottle 


Today's modern loco- 
motives predominately 


use the American 


multiple-valve throttle. 

















~ aun THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


PI Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feedwater Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Equipment Buying 
Fair but Spotty 
Orders placed for 51 locos and 
2,051 freight cars; passenger 


field lies dormant 


Orders were placed in the United States 
during May for a total of 51 locomotives 
(all Diesel-electric) and 2,051 freight cars; 
no passenger-train cars were ordered dur- 
ing the month. These purchases compare 
with a total of 5 locomotives, 6,114 freight 


RAILWAY AGE 


cars, 500 steel hopper cars, 100 steel gon- 
dola cars and 10 steel flat cars, all to be 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue LenicgH & New ENGLAND is in- 
quiring for 50 or 100 bulk cement cars of 
70 tons’ capacity. 


TRON AND STEEL 


READING CoMPANY—CENTRAL OF NEw 
Jersey.—Orders for 2,000 tons of rail for 
these roads have been placed with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


Iowa.—Sealed bids will be received by 
the Iowa State Highway Commission, 
Ames, Iowa, until 10:00 a. m., June 6, 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in May, 1939 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Name of Company No. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 13 
1 


12 
5 
Pere Marquette 1 
Great Northern 14 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 5 


Builder 


Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 


Type 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 
Diesel-electric Sw. 


FREIGHT CARS 


U. S. Navy Dept. 
Maine Central 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Union Railroad Co. 
Birmingham Southern 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific 


Flat 
Gondola 
Box 
Automobile 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Flat 

Box 
Caboose 


Greenville Steel Car 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 








cars and 55 passenger-train cars reported 
as ordered in May of 1938. 

Totals for the year are thereby brought 
to 144 locomotives and 7,753 freight cars; 
the passenger-train car total remains at 121 
units. These totals compare with 44 loco- 
motives, 6,933 freight cars and 107 passen- 
ger-train cars placed on order during the 
corresponding period of 1938. The export 
market brought a single order for 50 
freight cars during the month, which is the 
first evidence of activity in the export car 
field since the beginning of the year. Car- 
riers ordered 11,000 tons of rail during the 
month, which brings the total for the year 
thus far to 502,608 tons. This compares 
with a total of 181,632 tons ordered during 
the corresponding five months of 1938. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Unitep Fruir Company is inquir- 
ing for five locomotives of the 2-8-2 type. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Forma East Coast plans to buy 
two new streamlined trains of seven cars 
each to be hauled by Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe WESTERN MARYLAND is inquiring 
for 1,110 freight cars, to include 500 box 


for furnishing signal material required for 
protection of 32 grade crossings on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and 6 grade crossings on the Wabash. 


Mosite & Onto.—Sealed proposals will 
be received by this road, c/o W. J. Diehl, 
purchasing agent, Fullerton building, St. 
Louis, Mo., until 3:00 p. m., June 19, for 
furnishing certain materials for flashing 
light signal installation at highway cross- 
ing, F. A. route. 144, Jonesboro, IIl., under 
federal grade crossing program in the 
State of Illinois. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of J. L. 
Brown, purchasing agent of this road, 
Norfolk, Va., until 2:00 p. m., June 20, 
for furnishing necessary materials for 18 
installations of .automatic flashing light 
signals to be installed under the federal 
grade crossing program in the State of 
South Carolina. 


Cotorapo.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Colorado state 
highway engineer, Room 518, State Office 
building, Denver, Colo., until 10:00 a. m.,, 
June 19, (mountain standard time), for 
furnishing the necessary materials, f.o.b. 
Salida, for three railroad grade crossing 
protective signals to be installed under the 
federal grade crossing program in the 
State of Colorado. 


June 3, 1939 


Supply Trade 





The Lackawanna Leather Company, 
Hackettstown, N. J., has moved its New 
York office from 347 Madison avenue to 
34 West 33rd street. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Chicago, has opened a branch 
office at 1544 Broadway, Denver, Colo., 
with C. A. Turnquist in charge. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill., has moved its Chicago district sales 
office from the Franklin-Adams_ building 
to the Fisher Building at 343 South Dear- 
born Street. 


J. J. Alves, Jr., northeastern regional 
representative of the Railroad division of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has taken over 
also the southeastern region, W. M. Vin- 
nedge, formerly southeastern regional 
representative having resigned. 


W. Robert Timken has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. Since graduating from 
Harvard University in 1933, he has been 
active in the office and factory, serving 
in various capacities throughout the plant. 
He will continue his headquarters in the 
general office at Canton. 


William J. Kelly, for many years 
traffic manager of The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and subsidiary companies 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and Eddystone, has 
been promoted to the newly created posi- 
tion of manager of industrial relations; 
Craig Johnston, who has been on Mr. 
Kelly’s staff in the traffic department for 
the past 20 years, has been appointed act- 
ing traffic manager. 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Cor- 
poration, Stanford, Conn., on May 16, 
the following officers were elected: W. M. 
Nones, chairman of the board; O. P. 
Wilson, president and treasurer; H. J. 
Ritter, vice-president and secretary, and 
C. B. Malone, vice-president in charge 
of plant operations. The board also ap- 
pointed E. C. Lennon, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer and J. J. Jen- 
kins, auditor. 


The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, middletown, Ohio, has promoted a 
number of the men on its staff as an- 
nounced by Calvin Verity, general man- 
ager of the company, as follows: F. , 
Vigor, manager of the Ashland, Ky., di- 
vision since 1929, has been appointed gen- 
eral transportation manager, with head- 
quarters in the general office at Middle- 
town, and R. R. Smith, general superin- 
tendent of the Ashland division, succeeds 
him as manager; R. G. Adair, assistant 
director of personal and public relations, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
Armco operations in Ashland; K. C. Me- 
Cutcheon, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Ashland plant; W. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Fred Songer, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the manager at Ashland; W. F. 
Johnston, has been appointed assistant to 
the general superintendent at the Middle- 
town plant and J. W. Paton, has been 
appointed special representative in charge 
of Armco’s properties at Ashland. 


H. M. Starrett, treasurer of Fairmont 
Railway Motors, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the board and president, and 
W. F. Kasper, vice-president, has been 
elected also vice-chairman of the board. 
John P. Dunning, vice-chairman of the 
board has resigned from that position to 
become treasurer. These elections took 
place at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on May 23, following the death of 
Harold E. Wade, chairman of the board 
and president. Mr. Starrett will continue 
in active charge of factory operations, and 
Mr. Kasper in active charge of the sales 
and engineering departments, while the 
duties which were performed by Mr. Wade 
will be divided between these two officers. 

Mr. Starrett entered the employ of the 
Fairmont Company in 1909, after graduat- 
ing from the mechanical engineering de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota. 
In 1913, he resigned to enter the employ 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, and 
during the war served with the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production. In 1919, he again 
entered the employ of Fairmont, and since 
has had charge of manufacturing. 

Mr. Kasper entered the employ of Fair- 
mont in 1913 after graduating from the 
mechanical engineering department of the 
University of Minnesota, and has been 
with the company continuously since that 
time, as head of the engineering depart- 
ment. Upon the death of Frank Wade in 
1919, Mr. Kasper was also placed in 
charge of the sales department as chief 
engineer and sales manager. He held this 
position until 1929 when he was elected 
vice-president. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Exprosion-Proor Conpuit Fittincs.— 
Bulletin No. 1105, issued by The Pyle- 
National Company, Chicago, bears the title 
“Explosion-Proof and Dust-Tight Pylets.” 
These conduit fittings are made for haz- 
ardous locations, as defined in Article 500 
of the National Electrical Code. They in- 
clude a variety of junction boxes, switch 
housings, plug receptacles and secondary 
breakers with suitable inclosures. Listed 
also are flexible fittings, conduit unions, 
pipe plugs, caps, elbows and tees. 


Douctas Fir PLywoop— Data about 
Douglas Fir Plywood, is the title of a 12- 
page booklet issued by the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, which describes the 
manufacture and use of this product. The 
various grades of plywood are explained 
and their uses in both interior and exte- 
rior building work are illustrated and dis- 
cussed. The use of plywood for form 
panels in concrete work is also emphasized. 


The booklet concludes with two pages of 


deflection charts and data presenting a 
comparison of the strength of Douglas fir 
plywood with other standard building ma- 
terials. 
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Finaneial 





CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—Interest Ad- 
justment Plan—Directors of this road 
have approved of the filing with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of a plan for 
adjustment of interest on its bonds which 
would place 75 per cent of the interest on 
a contingent basis for a period of five 
years ending January 1, 1944, with the re- 
maining 25 per cent on a fixed basis. Cov- 
ering the general mortgage 5’s and 4’s of 
the road, both due July 1, 1987, totaling 
some $48,800,000 in principal amount, the 
plan requires approval of the holders of 
90 per cent of the outstanding bonds to 
become effective and may be terminated 
on any July 1 or January 1 prior to the 
end of the five-year adjustment period by a 
majority vote of the holders. 

The contingent basis for part interest 
payment would start as of January 1 last; 
interest on the bonds due on April 1 this 
year was defaulted. Under the plan, con- 
tingent interest payments would be made 
on May 1 of each year subsequent to 1939, 
to the extent of net income available under 
I. C. C. accounting procedure. Fixed in- 
terest would be paid on July 1 and January 
1. A sinking fund provision would oblige 
the company to pay 50 per cent of annual 
net income available on May 1 of- each 
year after contingent interest payments into 
a sinking fund until $25,000,000 of the 
principal amount of the bonds has been 
thus retired. 

All interest on the bonds will accrue as 
an absolute obligation, payable when the 
issues mature or before. Administration 
of the plan includes the creation of a 
bondholders’ committee of not more than 
seven members to act in an advisory 
capacity. Solicitation of assents will not 
commence until the Commission has ap- 
proved the plan. 


New York, New Haven & HartForp.— 
Reorganization Plan Hearing.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has moved forward one day, from June 
13 to June 14, the Washington, D. C., 
hearing before Commissioner Mahaffie and 
Examiner Wilkinson on _ this _road’s 
amended plan of reorganization. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—A bandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the branch line extending from 
Mingo, Mo., to Williamsville, 24.3 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
May 31 w year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.25 A 21.44 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 59.21 23 $5.51 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—62¢, quarterly; Pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 7. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—$10, 
payable June 26 to holders of record June 5. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—Series A and B 
Preferred, $3.00, semi-annually; Series C Pre- 
ferred, $2.00, semi- sqaeelty, both payable June 1 
to holders of record May 2 

Union Pacific.—$1.50, ne payable July 
1 to holders of record June 5. 
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EXECUTIVE 


R. W. Barrett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at New York, was as- 
signed by the board of directors on May 
31 to perform the duties of the president of 
the road, pending the return to duty of 
Duncan J. Kerr, president, now on leave 
because of illness. 


H. C. Murphy, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Fred G. Gurley, whose 


H. C. Murphy 


election as vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 20. E. H. Piper, 
superintendent on the Burlington, with 
headquarters at Centerville, Iowa, who has 
recently had his jurisdiction extended over 
the Ottumwa division because of the ill- 
ness of C. J. Connett, has been promoted 
to assistant to executive vice-president at 
Chicago, replacing Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. Murphy was born at Canton, II... 


on August 27, 1892, and received his 
higher education at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, and at the Armour Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. His first rail- 
way service during the early years of his 
career was with the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and he also engaged in municipal 
and highway engineering work in Iowa. 
He entered the service of the Burlington 
on July 13, 1914, as a clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office at Chicago, later entering the 
engineering department as a rodman at 
La Crosse, Wis. During the winter of 
1915-16, he continued his studies at Ames, 
then returning to the Burlington as an in- 
strumentman at Chicago. During the war 
he served as a pilot in the United States 
Army Air Service, returning to the Burl- 
ington in 1919 as an assistant engineer at 
Centralia, Ill., later holding the positions 
of acting division engineer at Centralia, 
division engineer at Kansas City, Mo., and 
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division engineer and roadmaster at the 
Jatter point. In August, 1923, Mr. Murphy 
was appointed assistant engineer mainte- 
nance of way at Alliance, Neb., and in 
April of the following year he was ap- 
pointed district engineer maintenance of 
way at Galesburg, Ill. In February, 1925, 
he was sent to Lincoln, Neb., as engi- 
neer maintenance of way and after two 
years in this position he was appointed 
transportation assistant to the general man- 
ager, Lines West, at Omaha, Neb., being 
transferred to Chicago in October, 1928. 
In April, 1929, Mr. Murphy was appointed 
superintendent and served in this capacity 
and as assistant superintendent at various 
points until August, 1933, when he was 
appointed superintendent of safety, with 
headquarters at Chicago. On May 1, 1936, 
he was promoted to assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president and a few months later 
he was elected also president of the Burl- 
ington Transportation Company, a _ bus 
subsidiary. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Arthur W. Latham, whose promotion 
to general auditor of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 20, 
was born at Bellevue, Ohio, on January 
21, 1878, and attended Oberlin Business 
College. He entered railway service on 
June 4, 1902, as a general clerk for the 
Nickel Plate and in February, 1907, he 
was promoted to general bookkeeper. In 
May, 1918, he was advanced to general 
accountant and two years later he was 
appointed assistant auditor. In October, 
1922, he was made assistant comptroller 
and in May, 1933, he was appointed special 
accountant. Mr. Latham was promoted to 
auditor, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
in April, 1937, the position he held until 
his recent promotion, which was effective 
May 1. 


J. J. Finegan, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
has been elected secretary, and L. T. Mc- 





J. J. Finegan 


Intyre, assistant treasurer, with the same 
headquarters, has been elected treasurer. 
L. C. Lankford has been appointed as- 
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sistant secretary, and J. B. Finley assist- 
ant treasurer at Dallas to succeed Mr. 
Finegan and Mr. McIntyre. Mr. Finegan 
was born at Nyack, N. Y., on August 10, 
1904, and attended Drake’s Business School 
in New York City. He entered railway 
service on October 29, 1920, as a clerk in 
the office of the secretary and treasurer 
of the Texas & Pacific at New York. In 
June, 1924, he was promoted to secretary 
to the secretary and treasurer and in 
April, 1928, he was appointed secretary 
to the chairman of the board of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, with headquarters at 
New York. In November, 1928, he re- 
turned to the Texas & Pacific as chief 
clerk to the secretary and treasurer, with 
headquarters at New York and at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in September, 1931, he was 
appointed chief clerk to the secretary and 
treasurer of the Missouri Pacific Lines at 
Cleveland. Mr. Finegan was elected as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Texas & Pacific on January 31, 1938, 
and his headquarters were later transferred 
to Dallas, Tex. His election as secretary 
was effective May 18. 


TRAFFIC 
D. H. Beck, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Southern, has been 
appointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 


Frank D. Courneen has been appointed 
division passenger agent of the New York 
Central System, with headquarters at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., to succeed J. B. Martin, 
who, at his own request, after 48 years 
of service, has been assigned the duties 
of passenger representative at Rochester, 
reporting to Mr. Courneen. 


OPERATING 


P. W. Archibald, track dispatcher on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at 
Fresno, Cal., has been promoted to train- 
master at Bakersfield, Cal., replacing O. 
W. Schleuter, who retired on June 1. 


D. C. Gough, roadmaster of the Clear- 
water subdivision of the British Columbia 
district of the Canadian National, has been 
appointed acting transportation assistant of 
the Vancouver Island Lines, relieving N. 
S. Fraser, who has taken a leave of ab- 
sence because of -illness. 


L. L. McIntyre, superintendent of the 
Clinchfield, with headquarters at Erwin, 
Tenn., has been given charge of transpor- 
tation, car service, and claims, formerly 
handled by the superintendent transporta- 
tion, in addition to duties heretofore per- 
formed. The position of superintendent 
transportation has been abolished. 


W. O. Frame, assistant superintendent 
of the Wymore division of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Wymore, Neb., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Centerville division, 
with headquarters at Centerville, Iowa, 
succeeding E. H. Piper, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to the executive vice- 
president at Chicago, is announced else- 
where in these columns, and R. L. Sims, 
district engineer of maintenance of way, 
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with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been advanced to assistant superintendent 
at Wymore, replacing. Mr. Frame. 


C. H. Tabor, superintendent of the 
Scioto division of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of the Western General division, 
a new position, with headquarters at Blue- 
field, W. Va. J. P. Jackson, superinten- 
dent of the Shenandoah division, with 


headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been 
transferred to the Scioto division at Ports- 
mouth, succeeding Mr. Tabor. H. C. 
Wyatt, assistant master mechanic of the 
Radford-Shenandoah divisions, has been 


appointed superintendent of the Shenan- 
doah division. C. E. Pond, general fore- 
man foundries, Roanoke shops, has been 
appointed assistant master mechanic, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wyatt. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


W. H. Lowther, assistant engineer on 
the Union Pacific at Ketchum, Idaho, has 
been promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Spokane, Wash., succeed- 
ing E. F. Kidder, who has been assigned 
to other duties. 


F. H. McKenney, who has been in 
charge of the rail detector car of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to district engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of Lines West of the Mis- 
souri river, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding R. L. Sims, whose pro- 
motion to assistant superintendent at 
Wymore, Neb., is announced elsewhere in 
these columns. 


OBITUARY 


J. M. Ferguson, superintendent trans- 
portation of the Clinchfield, with head- 
quarters at Erwin, Tenn., died on May 11. 


George H. Fernald, retired special 
agent of the New York Central, died sud- 
denly at this home in Newton Highlands, 
Mass., on May 24, in his 88th year. 


John J. Scully, who retired in May, 
1933, as general manager of the Eastern 
Lines of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., died on May 
26 at his home in that city, following a 
long illness. He was in his 68th year. 


Charles M. South, retired assistant 
chief of corporate work of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., died on May 24 at his home in Mt. 
Airy, Pa. at the age of 72. Mr. South 
was born on November 14, 1867, at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., and entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania in September, 1883, serving 
in various clerical capacities until Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, when he became assistant to 
first vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis (now Pennsylvania). On March 
1, 1920, Mr. South was appointed assist- 
ant to vice-president (corporate work for 
companies west of Pittsburgh), of the 
Pennsylvania system, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and in 1925 he became 
assistant chief of corporate work at Phila- 
delphia, retiring on January 1, 1932. 


Freight Operating Statistics 
appear on second left-hand page 





EMC DIESEL OPERATION 


The GM 2-cycle Diesel engine makes 
possible rapid and smooth accelera- 
tion — is efficient, rugged and com- 
pact, permitting easy accessibility 
for inspections and running repairs. 
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OF HIGH OPERATING COSTS 


T this particular time EMC Diesel operation becomes vitally important 
because it gives railroads the help needed to slash operating expenses. 
Performance records based on over a million and a half hours of service 
prove definitely that EMC Diesel Switchers strike right at the roots where 
heavy premiums are being paid for switching service. 

For example, EMC Diesel Switchers reduce fuel costs by 75 per cent, 
maintenance by 50 per cent, engine house expenses by 66 per cent and 
water costs are eliminated entirely. Availability has averaged 94 per cent. 
Net savings average $1,000.00 per month per unit, sufficient to liquidate 
the Diesel’s first cost in 5 years. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS. U. S. A. 


GM 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 














High availability records of EMC 
Diesel Switchers are evidence of 
correct principles of design — high 
standards of construction—superior 
materials— precision workmanship 
™ scientific inspections. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of March, 


P Number of road 
; Ton-miles (thousands) locomotives on line 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles —_—_—_— jaca . 
ee —~ r Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Px 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue ———— _serv- . 
road Train- and (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- seryj 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue stored Stored able able 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 93 374 139,170 143,826 9,774 2,871 
9 374 115,229 119,571 8,415 2,670 
Boston & Maine : 1,917 285,950 318,052 26,338 
1,941 265,801 293,538 22,192 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..193 1,853 344,181 434,998 28,336 
1,975 325,299 408,033 24,042 
Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson 1939 830 224,303 299,979 33,029 
1938 830 196,201 260,542 25,816 
Del., Lack. & Western 1939 983 359,920 401,821 56,965 
1938 983 342,755 380,988 52,492 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1939 633,820 675,790 38,308 
1938 y 583,525 617,215 
Grand Trunk Western 1939 a 260,229 263,262 
1938 232,883 233,769 
Lehigh Valley 1939 310,556 340,300 
1938 300,110 327,728 
New York Central 1939 2,656,451 2,791,807 
1938 2,391,687 2,522,000 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1939 497,976 506,508 
1938 y 459,451 463,061 
Pere Marquette 1939 346,361 355,941 
1938 304,666 312,458 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1939 62,374 65,116 
1938 50,342 52,327 
Wabash >. .1939 567,591 579,944 
1938 519,284 529,729 10,996 
Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio 1939 1,344,136 1,657,849 177,292 
1938 1,251,543 1,529,496 166,133 
Central of New Jersey 1939 153,800 175,412 32,209 
1938 146,405 167,111 33,746 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1939 178,225 2,867 
1938 162,113 : 27747 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 1939 101,604 
1938 85,241 
Long Island 1939 3 29,570 
1938 29,520 
Pennsylvania System 1939 2,680,321 
1938 2,339,360 1 86,716 
Reading 1939 394,161 11,458 
1938 361,365 10,247 
Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 1939 S 793,166 831,031 ’ 34,424 
1938 < 705,116 735,992 28,477 
Norfolk & Western 1939 603,668 631,015 i 25,737 
1938 550,159 569,947 21,173 

Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line 728,223 735,228 15,990 
673,699 691,277 17,060 
Central of Georgia : 255,546 257,333 
250,980 253,754 
Illinois Central (Incl. Y. 1,321,661 
& M. V 1,251,877 
1,017,815 
966,768 
582,416 602,220 
556,030 579,988 
Southern 1939 1,306,062 1,323,749 
1938 1,205,286 1,222,653 
Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western. .1939 815,025 841,823 
1938 821,262 847,336 

Chicago Great Western 1939 264,274 264,669 
1938 253,623 254,580 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1939 1,213,304 1,246,552 
1938 LOS 1,158,986 1,204,546 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1939 204,051 212,737 
200,318 207,227 

Great Northern 7 700,038 689,358 
705,627 698,629 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..193 359,192 364,355 
193 359,131 364,032 

Northern Pacific 602,649 631,472 


597,075 622,938 

Central Western Region: 
Alton 198,769 211,461 
213,379 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1,743,465 
G.C.&S. F.& P.& S. F.). 1,731,816 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... 1,139,265 
1 A 1,090,680 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (Incl. 1,155,174 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... 1,175,264 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western. ‘ : 258,309 
19 261,057 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.. h 1,485,480 
1 1,499,078 
Union Pacific . 1,747,383 
1938 1,464,715 1,506,898 

Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ...1939 d 366,955 369,483 
1938 361,651 365,780 5,986 
Missouri Pacific 1939 1,053,388 1,084,194 21,958 
1938 1,067,051 1,084,532 23,947 1,998,884 749,777 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1939 697,127 702,745 9,153 899,722 337,239 
1938 688.785 694,094 9,322 y 920,058 360,227 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1939 ‘ 270,216 272,561 3,507 8,048 t 470,374 164,993 
1938 1,690 276,123 278,805 3,685 7,506 3.2 447,499 160,138 
Texas & New Orleans 1939 4,415 568,989 569,041 3,358 14,283 : 876,644 321,764 
1938 4,419 552,303 552,456 5,267 13,927 . 861,563 332,244 
Texas & Pacific 1939 1,932 286,820 286,851 1,893 8,666 E 554,699 184,932 
1938 1,932 298,122 298,122 1,998 8,599 57.9 569,386 186,172 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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147,271 

568,801 183 
501,011 179,254 
652,968 228,109 
602,542 215,119 


482,873 227,882 
411,509 189,464 
731,308 287,893 
665,285 261,614 

1,651,683 642,302 

1,465,014 555,807 
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709,284 
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87,898 
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951,543 325,673 


2,861,032 
2,552,507 
345,281 
340,746 
282,810 
262,833 
191,751 
140,873 
24,592 
24,317 
6,803,463 
5,751,466 
836,000 , 
755,946 357,962 


2,840,960 1,534,450 
2 1,206,924 
2,068,785 1,078,474 
1,657,220 863,383 


931,643 303,347 
952,656 321,486 
312,923 120,055 
311,214 117,275 
2,353,205 956,116 
2,145,055 866,019 
1,703,884 ® 799,809 
1,452,223 646,068 
895,415 318,693 
895,546 302,566 
1,749,885 685,496 
1,581,807 616,553 


1,443,043 537,270 
1,340,444 509,358 
462,389 163,195 
442,957 154,911 
2,080,193 $32,158 
1,961,458 783,939 
275,175 109,406 
263,136 106,024 
1,394,476 557,273 
1,349,352 522,100 
458,391 176,546 
453,961 174,015 
1,182,334 489,603 
1,102,154 469,113 


290,797 99,541 
273,457 96,882 
2,789,786 927,243 
2,697,533 919,588 
2,001,189 786,917 
1,775,125 728,814 
1,752,615 601,784 
1,686,274 593,845 
405,855 168,334 
380,186 163,913 
2,927,832 
2,837,446 
3,191,659 ‘ 
2,847,445 1,035,675 


565,621 203,092 
572,872 206,224 
1,988,466 721,738 
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RAILWAY AGE 968 
, 1939, Compared with March, 1938, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
Number of freight Gross ton- 
cars on line Gross ton- miles Net Pounds of 
———— ~ miles per per Net ton- coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
~ cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per  ton-miles,  tive- 
nt un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per 
™ - ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany ......... 1939 1,095 4,188 5,283 27  tesss. tiv 400 19.0 337 26.9 4,709 176 59.2 
; 1938 987 3,734 4,721 2.8 21,211 2,285 431 18.5 315 25.8 4,258 166 48.8 
Boston & Maine ......... 1939 6,681 7,801 14,482 9.2 27,078 1,996 708 20.5 444 32.8 3,396 105 53.4 
a 1938 8,539 6,871 15,410 13.8 26,582 1,891 677 20.2 376 27.4 2,979 101 44.7 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1939 8,133 12,312 20,445 9.3 27,799 1,927 673 18.8 375 30.1 3,971 109 60.0 
; 1938 10,322 10,128 20,450 14.8 27,997 1,883 672 19.7 355 27.6 3,514 104 56.7 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ....... 1939 8,297 3,476 11,773 4.9 32,410 2,166 1,022 29.9 645 33.9 8,857 120 45.3 
1938 9,146 2,688 11,834 4.6 31,187 2,110 972 28.9 530 28.8 7,364 109 37.2 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1939 13,211 5,659 18,870 14.9 37,015 2,058 810 22.9 488 $1.2 9,447 139 73.8 
. ; 1938 14,399 5,656 20,055 14.9 34,019 1,965 773 23.2 442 28.4 8,585 141 69.2 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1939 17,125 11,575 28,700 4.6 44,628 2,625 1,021 23.4 710 45.7 9,048 103 54.0 
1938 19,797 11,167 30,964 8.3 42,162 2,529 959 22:5 574 38.4 7,881 104 49.5 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1939 4,478 5,312 9,790 13.5 32,923 1,638 580 21.9 469 34.7 4,723 101 83.5 
1938 5,395 ,304 9,699 17.8 31,667 1,568 539 21.0 404 31.2 3,923 100 68.6 
eS Te a 1939 11,419 7,866 19,285 2.9 44,918 2,453 1,001 25.2 512 31.3 7,841 116 58.5 
1938 11,445 7,775 19,220 11.6 .44,143 2,385 973 25.2 480 29.1 7,245 118 49.6 
New York Central. .......:. 1939 90,997 57,701 148,698 17.4 37,969 2,227 902 27.3 511 31.7 7,222 106 73.8 
1938 99,668 50,447 150,115 17.2 36,808 2,167 851 26.1 432 28.1 6,123 106 65.2 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1939 7,292 6,97 14,265 3.5 40,564 2,176 793 32.3 885 63.5 7,610 92 89.7 
1938 8,362 6,019 14,381 4.4 40,247 2,110 758 21.7 773 56.8 6,718 89 82.0 
Pere Marquette ........... 1939 9,931 5,768 15,699 3.7 29,751 1,729 627 23.4 437 31.2 3,358 100 79.9 
1938 10,972 5,101 16,073 4.7. 28,220 1,687 601 22.9 361 26.4 2,840 96 68.6 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1939 9,726 7,760 17,486 35.0 49,160 3,685 1,924 44.6 227 9.1 16,613 95 32.2 
1938 7,886 8,169 16,055 35.0 45,895 3,337 1,746 44.5 176 + | 12,169 99 26.1 
WE Sickikweessvet esas se 1939 13,348 8,005 21,353 11.8 39,252 1,871 646 20.5 532 40.0 4,899 123 72.9 
1938 13,743 7,128 20,871 8.1 38,101 1,846 632 20.2 499 38.5 4,339 114 63.2 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1939 58,212 21,690 79,902 18.3 29,197 2,159 949 29.6 509 27.5 6,457 142 51.6 
938 64,518 19,764 84,282 16.1 28,092 2,061 895 29.1 428 23.6 5,651 147 46.3 
Central of New Jersey..... 1939 §=©10,120 10,493 20,613 29.7 28,952 2,377 1,115 33.0 251 12.7 7,675 132 15.6 
1938 10,554 9,218 19,772 30.5 29,705 2,458 1,163 33.8 265 13.2 7,671 138 54.1 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1939 3,248 3,044 6,292 3.1 28,659 1,596 652 25.5 593 35.9 4,021 135 65.9 
1938 3,341 2,789 6,130 2.2 29,990 1,626 653 24.7 560 34.4 3,674 122 52.8 
Elgin, Joliet & Fastern..... 1939 8,573 3,336 11,909 5.2 17,958 1,940 923 37.4 248 11.5 7,547 124 58.7 
1938 8,403 2,372 10,775 7.5 16,056 1,697 789 34.1 193 9.4 4,857 131 47.3 
DE THE. 6:636:0:66:0.00-sci0%s 1939 286 3,290 3,576 4.8 6,004 857 325 29.0 86 5.8 794 373 48.6 
1938 371 3,023 3,394 3.3 5,854 847 319 29.1 91 6.1 758 296 44.2 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1939 199,949 46,705 246,654 21.6 39,249 2,577 1,092 28.6 377 2i.7 9,298 117 55.9 
1938 207,392 43,856 251,248 16.7 36,843 2,495 1,054 28.0 313 18.0 7,821 122 46.6 
Reading ..... SiNeeN etree 1939 26,051 10,187 36,238 24.5 27,844 2,130 1,015 34.8 354 16.9 8,904 136 48.3 
1938 26,927 9,194 36,121 15.8 26,490 2,097 993 34.9 322 15.4 7,991 135 46.4 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 1939 47,687 12,122 59,809 3.0 54,457 3,613 1,952 44.6 859 $3.7 16,192 80 57.3 
1938 50,758 9.982 60,740 2.5 49,449 3,258 1,724 42.4 662 27.0 12,765 85 9.9 
Norfolk & Western ....... 1939 36,651 4,606 41,257 5.4 53,292 3,462 1,805 41.9 823 32.9 16,039 100 65.4 
1938 40,478 3,948 44,426 0.9 46,609 3,051 1,589 40.8 608 24.5 12,787 108 57.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1939 15,551 9,759 25,310 16.8 23,654 1,280 417 19.0 396 34.4 1,925 106 70.2 
1938 17,867 9,628 27,495 17.2 24,189 1,416 478 18.8 388 34.4 2,042 107 69.7 
Central of Georgia......... 1939 5,161 2,961 8,122 29 23,555 1,230 472 21.4 489 32.3 2,107 119 75.6 
1938 5,195 2,809 8,004 18 23,541 1,245 469 21.2 467 31.8 2,006 121 75.5 
Illinois Central (Incl. Y. 1939 29,746 15,056 44,802 4.3 29,517 1,789 727 26.4 703 43.2 4,718 140 57.2 
eh | ae 1938 36,302 15,314 51,616 14.1 28,180 1,719 694 25.6 550 34.0 4,271 135 52.0 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1939 = 40,975 8,688 49,663 18.9 26,319 1,676 787 31.8 523 26.7 5,268 123 72.2 
1938 42,894 8,506 51,400 12.3 23,761 1,505 670 30.0 407 22.4 4,228 130 64.4 
Searboard Air Line........ 1939 11,378 6,099 17,477 4.2 26,665 1,559 555 21.0 593 44.5 2,388 120 71.6 
1938 11,223 5,617 16,840 2.4 27,261 1,634 552 19.8 571 45.8 2,267 115 68.4 
ee RR ee Cre 1939 22,899 16,805 39,704 10.7 23,525 1,346 527 22.8 553 36.8 3,379 142 69.0 
s 1938 20,737 16,841 37,578 9.9 22,903 1,320 514 22.4 529 35.6 3,027 142 56.9 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1939 37,138 17,753 54,891 8.5 29,202 1,823 679 23.0 313 21.3 2,068 127 43.9 
1938 39,376 15,702 55,078 7.4 26,479 1,689 642 23.0 295 20.0 1,959 123 44.1 
Chicago Great Western..... 1939 2,341 2,932 5,273 1.4 32,389 1,754 619 22.1 1,005 VB 3,631 133 103.6 
1938 2,558 3,061 5,619 2.4 32,274 1,752 613 21.3 889 68.3 3,446 131 100.3 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1939 46,009 15,039 61,048 3.1 28,347 1,722 689 25:5 434 27.2 2,455 127 66.9 
1938 47,025 15,133 62,158 2.3 28,179 1,701 680 25.0 406 23.7 2,309 123 63.5 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1939 4,183 5,216 9,399 74 48,525 1,355 539 23.9 388 24.4 2,180 124 57.1 
1938 4,760 4,493 9,253 7.1 18,309 1,320 532 24.0 384 23.8 2,091 127 53.5 
Great Northern .......00-- 1939 37,646 8,750 46,396 8.5 29,758 2,005 801 25.4 385 22.9 2,254 127 47.3 
. 1938 39,103 8,990 48,093 7.5 28,844 1,919 742 24.3 351 22.3 2,112 128 47.4 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1939 13,028 3,450 16,478 Gl 23.213 1,278 492 22:5 346 23.6 1,335 114 87.4 
s 1938 13,369 3,024 16,393 6.0 21,140 1,265 485 22.0 343 23.5 1,314 107 76.7 
Northern Pacific ........-. 1939 31,714 4,678 36,392 10.6 30,958 1,968 815 25.3 431 25.2 2,459 141 52.1 
1938 31,606 4,573 36,179 9.7 29,836 1,854 789 24.5 418 23.5 2,356 144 50.3 
: Central Western Region: 
WE cao scawa dee were eeas 1939 1.769 5,636 7,405 12.7 34,889 1,473 504 23.2 449 34.0 3,513 127 81.9 
1938 2,575 6,202 8,777. 12.5 31,905 1,340 475 23.1 362 26.7 3,427 126 73.5 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1939 75,777. + 10,368 86,145 10.4 33,742 1,704 566 20.8 342 26.2 2,221 125 68.4 
G.C.&S. F.& P.& S. F.).1938 76,132 12,926 89,058 8.5 32,171 1,688 576 20.8 335 24.6 2,195 124 66.5 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...1939 30,587 13,656 44,243 5.9 32,249 1,812 712 24.3 575 ag.2 2,856 120 70.5 
é 1938 29,872 13,654 43,526 6.9 29,138 1,675 688 23.6 543 35.8 2,644 125 68.5 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (Incl. 1939 20,709 11,265 31,974 4.9 28,956 1,534 527 21.6 618 48.3 2,478 125 69.8 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1938 22,151 12,248 34,399 7.4 27,590 1,453 512 21.7 S57 41.9 2,366 132 65.1 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western. 1939 12,871 2,308 15,179 3.3 28,182 1,759 730 27.0 360 21.2 2,119 164 51.2 
1938 12,533 2,663 15,196 3.0 26,155 1,611 695 27.4 344 18.9 2,057 165 51.8 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. .1939 32,459 23,217 55,676 6.6 37,102 2,157 732 21.3 578 42.5 3,747 104 71.8 
_ 1938 34,605 29,191 63,796 5.9 33,574 2,088 727 21.3 510 36.7 3,717 109 74.3 
Union Pacific .......eeee 1939 40,456 16,966 57,422 14.1. 41,027 1,899 693 22.3 648 44.5 3,794 125 70.9 
1938 41,861 16,622 58,483 12.8 41,197 1,957 712 22.2 577 40.1 3,371 121 60.1 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ...1939 6,133 2,990 9,123 2.7. 31,102 1,544 554 23.7 733 54.2 1,996 93 63.6 
: 1938 5,913 3,501 9,414 3.0 30,335 1,586 571 22.1 723 53.0 2,027 91 62.1 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1939 17,218 14,116 31,334 2.3 34,323 1,897 689 23.3 714 49.6 3,258 119 73.1 
f 1938 18,638 14,443 33,081 2.3 34,092 1,879 705 23.8 696 46.4 3,384 115 70.5 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1939 18,695 4,384 23,079 5.5 25,802 1,293 485 23.6 471 32.9 2,265 134 64.9 
‘ : 1938 19,646 4,728 24,374 6.3 26,184 1,340 524 24.6 483 31.9 2,397 129 62.3 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1939 2,652 2,637 5,289 2.9 34,642 1,741 611 20.5 1,003 76.5 3,159 88 76.5 
1938 2,579 2,894 5,473 3.1 31,059 1,622 581 21.3 879 65.2 3,057 95 76.4 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1939 Thee 10,584 17,761 43 29.522 1,555 571 22.5 580 39.0 2,351 89 72.2 
1938 7,453 11,069 18,522 3.7. 28,992 1,572 606 23.9 582 37.0 2,425 87 67.1 
Texas & Pacific............ 1939 3,653 3,977 7,630 1.5 37,338 1,935 645 21.3 781 61.5 3,088 89 53.6 
1938 3,692 4,155 7,847 2.4 34,780 1,910 625 21.7 729 58.2 3,108 87 56.4 





RAILWAY AGE 


June 3, 1939 





GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








EDUCATIONAL 


FOR SALE 








DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 
FREE. 
THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Used 


CAST STEEL 
TRUCK SIDES 


Full “‘U”’ Type 
TWO Sets for the Price of ONE 


100 C/S 30-ton Bett. 
500 C/S 40-ton Bett. 
500 C/S 40-ton Andrews 
500 C/S 50-ton Andrews 
300 C/S 70-ton Andrews 


You can only save on Materials these 
days—not on Labor 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Anything Containing 
IRON or STEEL” 











PROPOSALS 


PROPOSALS 











Sealed proposals will be received 
by Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, c/o W. J. Diehl, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Fullerton Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., until 3:00 P. M. June 
19, for furnishing certain mate- 
rials for flashing light signal in- 
stallation at highway crossing, F. 
A. Route 144, Jonesboro, Illinois, 
under Federal Grade Crossing Pro- 
gram in the State of Illinois. 





Sealed bids will be received in the 
office of the Purchasing Agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., 
Charles and_ Baltimore Streets, 
Baltiwnore, Md., until 11 A. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, June 20th, 
1939, for material required to in- 
stall Flashing Light Signals F. A. 
Route 4, and Alton RR Crossing 
at East Alton, Ill. Work is be- 
ing done under the Federal Grade 
Crossing Program. Complete de- 
scription of material and full in- 
formation relative to bidding will 
be furnished by the Purchasing 
Agent on request. 


PROPOSALS 


PROPOSALS 








Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of Colo- 
rado State Highway Engi- 
neer, Room 518 State Office 
Building, Denver, Colorado, 
until 10:00 A. M. Mountain 
Standard time, on the 19th day 
of June, 1939, for the fur- 
nishing of the necessary ma- 
terials, F. O. B. Salida, for 
three railroad grade crossing 
protective signals, Project W. 
P. G. H. 259-H (2), to be in- 
stalled under the Federal 
Grade Crossing Program in 
the State of Colorado. 
fications and proposal forms 


will be furnished on request. 


Speci- | 


———. 


Sealed Proposals will be re- 
ceived at office of Purchasing 
Seaboard Air 
Railway, Norfolk, Va., until 
2:00 P. M., June 20, 1939, and 
to be publicly opened on that 


Agent, Line 


date for furnishing necessary 
materials for eighteen instal- 
lations of automatic flashing 
light signals to be installed 
Federal 
Crossing Program, 


under the Grade 
State of 
South Carolina. Specifications 
and bills of material may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. J. 
L. Brown, Purchasing Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
| Norfolk, Va. 
served to decrease the number 
| of projects if necessary so as 


| e ° 
| to come within the amount of 





The right is re- 


= appropriation. 











WANTED 
TWO BACK NUMBERS of 
RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGINEER Now 
RAILWAY SIGNALING 








United States Regulations 
FOR 


LOCOMOTIVES 


REGULATIONS 


FOR STEAM 
AND OTHER THAN STEAM 


N One Volume is included 
all current Rulings, In- 
terpretations, Tables and 


To complete a file we are desirous of purchasing LOCOMOTIVES 
the November and December 1908 issues,—or 2 
if available a complete bound volume for the a 
year 1908. Address Box Number 511. Railway ences 
Age, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Forms of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, to- 
gether with Safety Appliance 
Standards for Locomotives, 
as prescribed by the Bureau 
of Safety. 

In this new pocket-sized 
book is combined the material 
of four government booklets 
on the laws and regulations 
covering railway motive 
power. Superfluous citationsand obsolete material is left 
out so that it boils down to 219 pages, including a complete 
cross-index and 23 line drawings. 


CONTENTS 


Locomotive Inspection Law—Steam Locomotive, with Interpretations 
and Rulings relative thereto, quoted directly after each Rule to which 
applicable—Locomotives Other Than Steam—Complete Set of Sample 

eport Forms—Line Drawings showing limits of wear on wheels, gauges 
for measuring flat spots, and coupler gauges—Safety Appliance Stand- 
ards—Complete Index. 


219 pages, 23 illustrations, 44% x 65%, flexible cover, 
$1.25. Special prices on quantities. 


Money Back if Not Satisfactory 
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Book Service Department 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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See Last White Page 





























